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MYUE excitement in England over the “ American Case” is the only 
| topic of moment either in home or foreign polities. We have 
discussed and sought to account for this excitement more fully else- 
where. The only thing certain about it is, that it has arisen cut of 
a misunderstanding which we ean hardly avoid ealling absurd. 
There is no doubt that the English negotiators thought they had dis- 
posed of all talk of consequential damages by the apology; there 
is equally little that the American negotiators did not and do not 
expect the arbitrators to award, or England to pay, the expenses of 
earrying on the war for two years, and that they put in the claim on 
this head, very much as lawyers fill up the damages in a writ, with- 
out supposing it would cause surprise or offence. It is alleged, 
the American side, that there is no reason why this claim should 
not be passed upon by the Geneva Commission, inasmuch as the 
Washington Commission has been allowed to pass upon claims under 
the cotton loan of the Confederacy. There is a certain analogy be- 
tween the two cases, but there is not enough. The claim for conse- 
quential damages is made by the United States Government ; 
the claim under the cotton loan is made by private individuals 
on their own responsibility, and without any recognition or encou- 
ragement from the English Government. The press on both sides, 
as is usual, is doing its best to make the difference unhealable. 
The English papers are representing the submission of the claims 
asa deep-laid plan to make England pay an amount larger than the 
cost of an unsuccessful war, in discharge of a liability which no 
human testimony could prove. 
hand, are showing that although the English editers are howling 


on 


donkeys, there is good reason for their trouble, which is the sight of 


the frightful bill their nation will have to pay. The Washington cor- 
respondents are more than usually luminous. We have the assur- 
ance of one of them that General Grant does not expect an imme- 
diate ultimatum from the British Government. Our own belief is 
that the question of the general liability of England for the prolon- 
gation of the war is something the Ministry will not venture to sub- 
mit to the arbitrators, and that if this be considered by the Ameri- 
can counsel an essential part of their case, the Treaty will be thrown 
overboard. Inthe meantime, we trust the editors on both sides 
will keep the peace till the fleets and armies are ready. 





The proceedings in Congress during the past week have been 
very like those of the week before—or, for that matter, the week but 
one before—Republican and Democratic combatants, and Adminis- 
tration and anti-Administration men, having been alike mainly en- 
gaged in what the gentlemen of the prize ring eall “‘ making play.” 
The real, honest fighting, every Congressman knows, will come after 
the adjournment. 





Of this state of the Congressional mind Senator Nye, of Nevada, 
furnished a striking illustration in his reply to Mr. 
speech on amnesty. g 
over all the arguments relating to amnesty, and showing that 
every consideration of policy and humanity made against a econ- 
tinued proscription of the rebel leaders. At the close of the war, 
Mr. Schurz said, the rebel leaders might have been executed, but 


Schurz’s 


the instincts of the American people revolted against the idea of 


vengeance. The poliey of generosity having been adopted, the ouly 
question was how to make it “fruitful; and the way to do this was 
to make it complete. The question was not, as had been argued, 
Whether defaulters should be punished and traitors go free, but whe- 


| justice for politieal offences. 


was fast becoming evident that there are other villanies besides 


The American papers, on the other | 


The Nation. 
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reneral amnesty to rebels was not more demanded by the 
general jail-delivery. A broad distineti hi 
between violations of law in w 


a eontrolling element and 


public good than a 
drawn hich political 


been always 


opinion was crimes implying moral de 


there is no 
of confusing than 


distinetio: 
this.) 

many was not, in our sense of the word, a free country; vet ther 
the German Puarli: 


against the Government, who, a few vears ago, were fugitives from 


pravity. (We may say in parenthesis that 


which the ordinary politician is fonder Cit 


were men now sitting in iment, and now voti 
Again, it was argued that certain me 
should be excepted from amnesty because they had added the crime 
of desertion to that of treason. But such a rule, in view of the ap 
pointment and contirmation of General Longstreet, one of the most 
And, finally, it 


? 


conspicuous of this class, would be an absurdity. 
rely 
mand attention, and the 


iss Which has been ea?led 


lion in the South which imperatively de 
class by whom they are committed is the el 
nil 
Nve replied, tirst, 
his (Nve’s) 


would keep the rebel leaders browzing on the outsi 


into power by lesty Will bring to 
end. ‘To these 


ignorant 


the verv proseription whieh a 
Mr. 


foreigner; seeond, that 


arguments 


was an for 
erew as long as Nebuchadnezzar’s; and if that was not s 
ship, then he did not know anything about it. ‘To this reply M 

Schurz made a rather unnecessary rejoinder—we sav unneressar 

because argument with a person of Mr. Nve’s kind is as out of place 
as it would be with a child. They may be cajoled, or fondled, « 
frightened, but not reasoned into agreement. And they have th 
advantage over most children in an inexhaustible fund of a peculia 


quality, which has never yet received an apprepriate name, but 


which, in the case of the late Fisk—not that we mean to imply th 
Senator Nve is in any other respect like Fisk—was ealled } 


“humor.” 


The Missouri * Liberal Republican” movement has 1 


| thre 
adhesion of an intluential body of Cincinnati Republicans, headed 
by ex-Secretary Cox, and including such men as Judges Matthews, 
Hoadley, and Stallo, who have signed a card to that effeet. In th 


to be waiting for the close of the investigation 


The latter’s speech was a very able one, going | 


meantime, the preparations of the Administra 
opinion do not seem to progress Very rapidly. 


tion to intluence publie 

‘he President is said 
to make a clean 
sweep of the General Order business, but the investigation is tedions, 
and the effect on the publie mind of the contemplation of Leet and 
‘*the plums” is not edifying. Leet has been 
himself examined, and seems to be a thoroughly smart, impudent, 
glib young person, not overburdened with scruples, and quite ready 
to be or * indeiieate,” or ‘“ ungentlemanly,” as may 
seem most likely to fill his pockets. The President’s patronage of 
him ean only be aecounted for by the story that he is his wife’ 
cousin, for the correctness of which, however, we do not vouch. 
His examination was caleulated to give a very bad impression ot 
him. The **Schurz-Fenton Trick,” it must be admitted, has turned 
out a pretty good one for their purpose. General Hawley has been 
to Washington and has seen the President, and testifies that he is 
‘in dead earnest” about civil-service reform. We Murphy, 
and Carpenter, and Lect thought so. 


Stocking working at 


“improper, 


wish 


While waiting for the Cincinnati Convention to suggest some 
other name than Grant’s for the Presidency, there is a vigorous can- 
vassing going on for the second place on the ticket. Mr. Colfax’s 
coy assent to another term of sacrifice the altar of patriotism 
does not seem to throw cold water on these nominations for Vice- 


on 


President, and it is easy to see that he has only to consult his own 
preference about retiring from political life. The name of Mr. Ca- 
meron does not gather strength from having been seasonably pro- 


posed, and perhaps, if anything is more ¢ertain than ancther, it is 
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that Pennsylvania’s chance of putting a “ favorite son” on the next 
Presidential ticket is not worth discussing. We fear the same must 
be said of Massachusetts and her Senator Wilson, though it is not 


to be denied that New England needs placating before it will heartily 
Horace Maynard’s 
nomination is too suggestive of that other representative of Tennes- 


fall in with the movement to renominate Grant. 
sce Whom we unwittingly made President when we placed him be- 
On the whole, it seems much the most probable that 
» West and Northwest are to determine the Republican ticket for 
In72, and that it will be as it is whether the 
Reformers or the Administration party carry the day at the Philadel- 
For this reason, the nominations of ex- 
Governor Wm. Dennison, of Ohio, and of James F. Wilson, of lowa, 
The latter has been in training for some 
advanced office ever since he resigned his seat in the House, and it 
would not surprise us greatly if he got to the head of the Senate 
hefore he entered it as the colleague, say, of Mr. Allison. A worse 


side Lineoln. 


‘* sectional” as now 
phia Convention in June. 


seem to us more in order. 


Viee-President might certainly be selected, and we are not certain 
that a better one has been named. 
There has been a smart contest in the Fourth Senatorial Dis- 


trict of Pennsylvania, resulting in the election (it is alleged by 
fraud) of one Henry W. Gray over Colonel “ Aleck” MeClure. Mr. 
Gray was supported chiefly by Forney’s Press ; and as he told his 
constituents when they came to congratulate him that they had 
saved the nation, and sustained the great General Grant and General 
Cameron, there can be no doubt that he was what might be called 
unm Administration candidate. ‘ Aleck,” on the other hand, repre- 
Republicans who profess to be desirous of reforming the 
and city, and on this ground it has been in- 
We observe, however, 


sented 
party in their State 
ferred that he was an anti-Grant candidate. 
that the Philadelphia papers insist that Grant had nothing to do 
with the matter, and that the eleetion was purely local, not national. 
The Missouri Republican, however, sees in it another illustration of 
the wisdom of the “passive policy,” inasmuch as the Democrats 
had ne candidate, and were free to assist either party to this family 
quarrel. 
total vote was 10,000 less than in Oetober, thus showing that ‘ the 
mass of the Democratic voters did not go to the polls,” and that the 
closeness of the vote (Gray had less than 900 majority) proved * that 
there is a strong reaction in the party against the mode of nomi- 
nating candidates and conducting eleetions which has long pre- 
Leaving the significance of this election, therefore, an 
open question, we are free to say that ‘* Aleck” not, in our 
opinion, a model reformer, and that the “reaction” is not quite 
akin to that lately manifested in Missouri. 


vailed.” 
is 


, 


In November, 1270, we drew attention, with great reluctanee, to 
the withering denunciations of civil-serviee reform with which Colonel 
Forney was filling his Press, apropos of Mr. J. D. Cox’s resigna- 
The Colonel was uproarious in his rejoicing over Cox’s re- 
“Grant,” he said, “now intended to rely on his friends, 


tien. 
tirement. 
and not on his foes”; and, touching upon assessments on clerks for 
political purposes he declared ** there was 
a mawkish and miserable susceptibility on this subject whieh only 
needed to be discussed in the light of common-sense to make it as 
ridiculous as it deserves.” Throughout the whole winter, the Colonel 
kept up this same railing against the proposed reform, till, in March, 
the President stopped his mouth by giving him the Colleetorship at 
Philadelphia. We predicted in November aforesaid, however, that 
the Colonel would surely come round to civil-service reform in time, 
though we confess we did not expect to see the process hastened by 
corrupting influence of a fat office. We have waited ever since 
with unabated contidence. We knew the spirit of grace was at 
work in the Colonel’s heart, that light was dawning in his receptive 
We are now glad to announce that the long agony is over, 


which Cox had opposed 


the 


inind 


N 
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and that the Colonel is converted. In the Press of January 20 we 


| leagues. 


read with tear-dimmed eyes : 


* Civil-service reform is not all adelusion and snare, and the keenest ridi- 
cule and most beautiful rhetoric vet broached in Congress will not convince 
the people of the country otherwise. It will correct several very generally 
admitted evils, and tend not only to promote faithful service, but to secure 
increased efficiency. We are just beginning to find out whose interests are 
hurt by the adoption of the new rules drafted by Mr. Curtis and his co}- 
They are not those of the Exeeutive—he has not complained—but 
rather those of members of Congress. These find their political influence, 
i.e., the power of dispensing public offices as though they were private pro- 
perty, tading away, and of course they figure as protestants. But the peo 


| ple were never better satisfied or the reputable members of Congress more 


| 


relieved.” 

There have been no new developments in the Custom-house inves- 
tigation. Generals Porter and Babeock have asked for and obtained 
a subpoena to appear and clear themselves of suspicions to whieh the 
Leet case has given rise. The time of the committee has been 2 


| good deal oeeupied with altereations between the Administration 


| . 
| derate income allowed them by Government. 


and anti-Administration members as to the comparative purity of 
the motives which animate the two sides. The question seems to 
remain still open. he evidence of General Hillyer, formerly of 
General Grant’s staff, that he considered Leet’s engaging in the 
General Order business legitimate, because he was at the time on 
leave of absence, is interesting; this rule, if adopted, would enable 
ariny oflicers to add a very considerable annual amount to the mo- 
To be able to engave 


| in little money-making ventures would be certainly a great conve- 
nience to all military men, on or off leave; we may yet live to see 


| collecting the perquisites of the Sheriff’s office. 
| too, they would 


The Philadelphia Bulletin, on the contrary, says that the | 


eolonels on leave of absence inspecting fish, and major-generals 
In such positions, 
have an admirable opportunity of bearing the 
West Point Cadet market, and covering other charts in staff-ap- 
pointments. It will never do, however, to forget that this is a demo- 
cratic community, and if such privileges as these are to be allowed 
officers on leave, they cannot fairly be refused to the rank-and-file. 
As the army is at present managed, they have all the work and none 
of the plunder. 


A few wecks ago we alluded to the fact, well known, though not 


| then proved in detail, that the rich men and corporations of this 
| city had been able to make easy terms with the Ring during the as- 


| fallen upon the poor and hard-working among the inhabitants. 


ecendancy of Tammany, and that the whole burden of the frauds had 
li 
now appears from the books of the Tax Commissioners, so long closed 
to the public, that the proof is not difficult to find. The Times pub- 
lished a list of ten city railroads (ineluding such lines as those of the 
Third and Second Avenues) whose amount of property absolutely 


| untaxed was no less than seven and a-half millions ($7,624,270). 


This partiality seems at the first blush to. have been entirely arbi- 


| trary—one railroad having been assessed anywhere from twice to 


six times as much in proportion to its real valuation as another ; but 
of course it was not so. The amount of the exemption depended 
upon the wealth and consequent influence of the road. Thus the 
Third Avenue line, having a real valuation of two millions and a 


| quarter, was taxed on only half a million, or twenty-two per cent. of 


the real value, while the Bleecker Street and Fulton Ferry line, having 
a real valuation of only $360,000, was taxed on $169,000, or forty- 
seven per cent. Mr. Tiemann has introduced into the State Senate 
a series of resolutions calling for a return of all the city real estate, 
taxed and untaxed. We trust this matter will be pushed, that the 
people may learn what part of the community it is that profits b) 
dishonest government. 


—s~ 


The minor frauds of Tammany appear to have no end. Every 
few day the Times succeeds in unearthing some new swindle. The 
irony of events was perhaps never more curiously illustrated than in 
the history of the Tammany safes. These receptacles, for which the 
city, it will be remembered, paid the round sum of four hundred 
thousand dollars, were, it now appears, appropriated by the Ring 
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and their friends, for the purpose of storing the booty while they 
were plundering the city. Tweed, and Connolly, and Cardozo, and 
many more besides, all obtained their share of this curious spoil, and 
in many a palatial extra-made burglar-proof sideboard in Fifth Ave- 
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nue, as the reporters say, may now be seen the damaging ¢\ idenees 
of Demoeratic crime. The only objection to the perpetual eXposure 
of the villanies of the Ring whieh the Tames keeps up is that it is gra- 
dually deadening the sensibility of the publie mind on the subject. 
The Ring frauds are rapidly sinking from the level of real facts to 
that of “startling revelations,” of which the public are tired. 
Enough has been said and written. It is of great importance that 
something should be done. Albany is the objective point. There 
seems to be some prospect of the passage of the new charter, and a 
little more chance this week than last of the removal of Barnard 
and Cardozo. The Committee of the Bar Association has at last got 
the matter referred to the Judiciary Committee with instructions to 


investigate. 


The friends and foes of international copyright are busy with pre- 
parations for the hearing before the Committee of the Senate next 
week. A portion of the publishers have given in their adhesion to 
the bill introduced by Mr. Cox, and embodying Mr. Appleton’s plan, 
which gives copyright to foreign authors, provided the books are 
manufactured in this country, or, in other words, makes the Govern- 
ment agree to protect the foreign author’s property on condition 
that he will pay toll to some one American publisher, leaving him 
to make the selection. The general objection to this is that if an 
author has property in his books, to restrict his choice of a printer 
and publisher is rob him of his property to a limited degree. 
like saying, ‘‘ We will let you pursue the business of a breker in 
Wall Street if you will agree to employ Brown, the tailor, to clothe 
your nakedness. You must have some covering, and we wish to 
encourage Brown.” It is open to the special objections, that. it 
would ruin the business of that large and respectable class of 
American booksellers who are engaged mainly in importing, and 
would eut off book-collectors from the more expensive but 
more accurate and legible English editions, in cases in whieh 
republication took place in this country. On the other hand, 
it would undoubtedly give authors a amount of pro- 
tection, and put an end to the monopoly of republication now en- 
joyed by the great houses. There is an amusing argument heard 
occasionally in the course of the discussion—that there ought to be 


certain 


no copyright, because all really valuable books would be produced 
without it. Perhaps se, but then do not let us have publishers’ pro- 
fits either. If authors ought not to make money on the sale of their 
ideas, nobody ought. 


The disappearance of Baskins from the scene of action in Utah 
and the arrival of District-Attorney Bates have had a very good 
effect in bringing clearly to light the peculiar financial charae- 
ter of the Mormon prosecutions. The eriminal suits brought «2ainst 
Hawkins and the rest, charged with murder, lascivious cohabitation, 
and other offences against the Territorial laws, were necessarily ex- 
pensive, and the judges and Baskins soon found that ne money for 
costs was to be had. The offences were for prosecutions of Territorial 
laws, and it was very unlikely that the United States would ever 
pay for them. As no money was to be obtained, the cases were tried 
on credit, the witnesses, jurors, and officers of court reeciving. it 
seems, certificates of stock in the Anti-Mormon enterprise, with 
Which they were to do as well as they could. And now the Comp- 
troller at Washington has declined, as it was evident from the be- 
ginning he must, to pay the expenses—amounting in all to some 
thirteen thousand dollars—and the certiticates issued by MeKean 
and his associates to the witnesses, bailiffs, and jurors are now sell- 
ing on the street in Salt Lake City at twenty-five cents on the dollar. 
This seems a high rate, but the community is a speculative one. 
Not only is it impossible to pay the expenses of the trials whieh have 


It is | 


83 


ation. 


already taken place, but no provision exists for those which are still 


to come off, and the Ring hasnow sunk somucheapitalthat strenuous 
Nel the 


exertions are felt to be necessary to prevent a total loss. 


Government at Washington has been appealed to, and Senator 


Cragin has introduced a bill 
trials, and for the 
already taken place—or, 


making an apprepriation for more 


payment of the expenses of those whieh have 
rather, for the holders of the court certit 


eates, probably new in the hands of local brokers 


These facts are given in a letter from Salt Lake City to the Tri 
bune under date of December 22, which fully contirms all that has 
been said about the Hiegal character of the Anti-Mormon proceed- 
ings. ‘The history of the cases has been this: When MeKean went 
out to Utah, he found that if he sat as a Territorial court he would 
lose the benetit of the United States statutes as well as the chance of 
anything out of the United States Treasury. On the other hand, 
if he sat as a United States court he would lose the benetit. ot 
the ‘Territorial statutes, under which most of the indictments had 
been found. He therefore determined to sit 


eognizing the Territorial eourts When the cause 


both capacities, re 


could be set ved by 


such recognition; denying all validity to their decisions wheneve 


their jurisdiction seemed likely to make the other way. Uhre 
result of this has been that there is now practieally no eriminal 
law in Utah. Several keepers of houses of ill-fame and proest 
tutes, for instance, Who had been arrested by the police and se 
tenced by the Mormon alderman’s court to tine and imprise 


were at once released, with a full remission of their tines, by Judge 

Hawley, on the ground that the city had no authority to establish 

regulations of this charaeter or provide Courts to try the offenders 
| 


The thought of being let oat of jail for the sake of the suppression 


of polygamy must be very amusing to this ela community 
In law, of course, the ‘Perritorial courts are entirely distinet from 
the Federal courts, and the confusion introduced by MekKean is it 
direct violation of every principle and every precedent. On every 
ground, it is to be hoped that Senator Cragin’s bill will not pass. 


The newly acquired Rhine territery of the German Empire 
has been detinitely constituted in three main divisions —Upper 
Alsace, with a population of 473,000; Lower Alsaee, 610,500; 
and Lorraine, 514,400. Their material prespects dating from 


considered wood. as the 


and the Alsatian in 
dustry can now find an eutiet through any part ef Germany. 


the new year must be Zollverein= re- 


strictions are now removed, produets of 


The 
tobacco monopoly has been done away with. ‘he German civil 
better than the 


and the other fu 


service, too, is proving 


Freeneh: the mails are 


cheaper and surer, ctions of the post-office —-sueh 
as money-orders and 
practice. 


With a preiect’s 


newspaper subscriptions—anueh simplified in 


Phe telegvaphie stations have been multiplied, no longer 


capricious “ perspective,” by which places of im 
portance were slighted in favor of smaller towns. but with a eom- 


MOn-Seuse 


The fortifie:- 


and on one 


regard to the good of the createst number. 


tions of Strassburg are to be pushed out 


from the city, 
side will be merely nominal, in erder to permit a healthy expansion, 


While new bridges across the Rhine and improved railroad facilities 


will tend te develop iis commercial ady antages. The entire school- 
system has been reorganized, and compulsory attendance enforced, 
and 

been introduced, for whieh no provision was made in the French 


plan of instruetion. 


hat cannot be reckoned a slight cireumstance—singing has 
The census taken at the close of the year does 
not show so great a falling off in population as might have been ex- 
pected, and it is remarked that a concerted attempt of the women to 
raise money as a New Year's gift to France produced a niggardly re- 
turn, that of Miihlhausen, for example, not amounting to $500, 
though the inhabitants have been conspicuously dissatisfied with 
annexation, aud for other objeets, religious and humane, have been 


in the habit of giving freely much larger sums. 
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THE DIFFICULTIES OF ARBITRATION. 


hope the publie will not allow itself to be cheated by the 


W 


ington correspondents, into the belief that the 


danations of those far-seeing observers, the Wash- 


reautne ’X? 
Treaty of Washington 


inno danger. It és in very considerable danger, and the danger 


comes from a source which must fill those who, like ourselves, va- 


lued the treaty no less as a precedent than as a means of terminating 
awn existing quarrel, with genuine eoneern; for the difference which 
which well illustrates the difficulties which attend, 
d, all attempts to decide great international questions 
understood by both 


has arisen is one 
and must atte 
by arbitration. We believe nothing was better 
parties, when the Treaty of Washington was under negotiation, than 
that the question of consequential damages—that is, the question 
whether England was responsible for the loss caused by the prolon- 
the A/abana 


gation of the war atter the escape of Was not & ques- 


tion of dispute between the two countries. Mi. Sumner made a 


great uproar by trying to put this question into the guise of a legal 
proposition, but no sensible man, lay or professional, in either eoun- 
try, gave his performance any attention, except as a passionate ex- 
pression of feeling likely to ereate a good deal of popular excitement. 
It was never considered by any lawyer as a question which could be 
The American Commis- 
sioners produced it, as the newspapers produced it, as a general and 


eravely submitted to any human tribunal. 


vague deseription of the American cause ef complaint against Eng- 
land, to be used in the further prosecution of the quarrel in case no 
“amicable settlement ” was arrived at. But nobody hoped or be- 
lieved that a thousand million dollars, the sum Germany has wrung 
from unhappy France at the point of the bayonct, was to be obtained 
from Engiand by any process short of war. 
protocol that the British Commissioners were under the impression 
that they met and disposed of this, the immeasurable, incomputable, 
and therefore sentimental part of the American complaint, by their 
expression of regret and their agreement to give the three rules an 
e.c-post-facto operation. Apparently the American Commissioners 
accepted these concessions in this sense, but, as so often happens 
where two disputants, after being much embittered against each 
other, come to terms and **make up” unexpectedly, there was so 
much ‘effusion ” over the apology that both sides forgot to put on 
paper what it was the apology atoned fer. 
that the British looked on it as quieting and for ever disposing of that 
vast mountain of indireet and incalculable wrong of which the Ame- 
ricans had so often made threatening mention, leaving nothing to be 
paid for in cash except what could be exactly appraised. 
ricans, on the other hand, seem to have looked on the apology as 
simply an expression of contrition which it was the moral duty of 
the British to mate, but which in no degree modified the relations of 
the parties before the law, and which left the consequential damages 
in their old position—that is, good things to urge on the attention of 
whom it might concern, as an embellishment or aggravation of the 
American case, even if there was no hope of getting them reeognized 
by the arbitrators. This view of the matter, however, unfortunately 


It was evident from the | 


It would now appear | 


The Ame- | 
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to have disposed of all sentimental griefs—that is, griefs incapable ot 
estimation in dollars and cents—by the apology, and to have left 
nothing to be argued at Geneva but Eneclana’s liability for damages 
ordinary computation. The appearance o 
“Case” has, therefore, plunged the English public into a feye 
of excitement, and there is imminent danger that the Treaty wil] } 
This danger flows from two sources. First, the 
freaty never was popular in England. It was accepted as a mode of 
escape from a position of considerable difficulty and embarrassment ; 
but it was not a weleome and gratifying mode of escape. It 
throughout, a string of humiliations. 


= 


ascertainable by 


+) 
til 


thrown overboard. 


Wiis, 

It conceded a great man: 
things which everybody had believed, two years previously, never 
would be conceded. It contained—what was without parallel—an 
expression of regret to a foreign power for aets and omissions which 
the Government maintained were not blameworthy, and it 
agreed that certain new rules of international law should havi 
a retrospective effect. This was a hard pill te swallow, and 
nothing but the graceful and kindly way in which these ya 
rious received by the American people 
made it possible to swallow it. There was much grumbling, 
but if was smothered by the general desire to escape from an in- 
passe, and to wipe out the remembrance of the most unfortunate 
blunder in English foreign policy. Nothing but the smooth working 
of the machinery, and the absence of any hitch in what remained to 
be done, could have prevented the revival of the earlier bitterness. 
This hitch has oceurred, and it is to be feared we shall see now an 
outburst of the opposition which a combination of good influences 
suppressed last year. Second, the Ministry is not as strong now a: 
it was when the Treaty was made, and its weakness has been largely 
due to growing dissatisfaction with its foreign policy and with its 
preparations to give it effect. 


coneessions were 


An outery which Mr. Gladstone could 
have disregarded twelve months ago he can hardly so effectually 
disregard at present, and the assault on the “ American Case” will 
probably serve as a powerful weapon to the opposition. It is bad 
enough, they will say, to eat dirt in order to escape a kicking; but 
to cat dirt, and get the kicking, is something to which no nation can 
be expected to submit more than once. 

If the Treaty should now miscarry, it will be a striking illustration 
of the difficulty of getting international questions before any tribu- 
nal that ean be devised; and it will show that in our rejoicing oycr 
the gain to civilization which was made by the organization of the 
Geneva Board, we overestimated the reasonableness of man. For 
it must be remembered that the sole question which divides the two 


| Governments is the question whether one party shall be allowed to 
ask the arbitration for inealeulable damages which he frankly ac- 


found no expression anywhere, but it would seem to have been ex- | 


eluded from the Treaty by the provision that the arbitrators should 
consider the damage done by each vessel separately. 


|} nature. 


It is easy | 


enough to estimate the amount of loss which each Confederate | 


cruiser escaping from British ports caused to the United States; but 
of course it would be ridiculous to provide that the Commission 
should define the extent to which each cruiser was responsible for 
the prolongation of the war; and it is fair to conclude, therefore, 


knowledges he has not the least expectation of receiving, and which 
the other party knows perfectly thg arbitrators would never think 
of awarding. <A frank and fair acceptance of the princi- 
ple of arbitration would make Great Britain indifferent to the 
contents of the American Case, provided she had confidence in 
the Board, for she would naturally say, the Board is as competent 
to pass upon the extent of the American claims as upon their 
But the fact is, England has only yet reached the point 
of accepting arbitration on distinetly defined issues, and we doubt 
if any other nation has got much further. We are still at some dis- 
tance from a state of things in which international disputants will 
throw down the facts before a court and ask it to say what are their 


| rights and duties. In the meantime, both parties owe it to the great 
interests of civilization not to let the Treaty of Washington miscarr) 


that the negotiators did not intend that any attempt to estimate | 


English responsibility for that prolongation should be made. 

The American “ Case” was evidently drawn up under the iim- 
pression that the Treaty left the United States still at liberty to 
wet all they could from the arbitrators, and that the English con- 
cessions had in no way narrowed the field of controversy, and that it 
Was fair to submit whatever was likely to magnify the sum of Ameri- 
ean Wrongs. The British, on the other hand, supposed themselves 
to have reduced the controversy within certain detined limits, and 


for any but substantial reasons. If nothing real is gained or guarded 
against by the claim for consequential damages, there ought surely 
to be some means found of disposing of it so as to save everybody 


self-love. — —- 


MR. BOUTWELL’S “STRICT PARTY VOTE.” 


\|" BOUTWELL is probably perfectly satisfied with the stric; 
i party vote which on Thursday last absolved him from the 


' charge of having violated the Jaw in his lean operations with the 
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<yndieate, for he doubtless feels about a party vote very much as 
Moses felt about the voice out of the burning bush. A very large 
aud very respectable portion of the community, however, regrets, for 
" of the Republican part? and for the sake of pultic morals, 


Of it 


} l- 
»~ on 
the San 


s absurdity we do not need to 


aot 
ail 


any such vote took place. 


° os J ‘ 5 it 3 pA ’ 
eak, because we spoke of it last week, and because it is patent. 


. Boutwell bas net violated the law, because, 
what the law said, what it meant was that he should do whatever 
he has done, is simply trifling with the popular intelligence. The 
resolution ought to have contained a formal admission that Mr. Bout- 
well had committed an error of judgment, which, however, Congress, 
in consideration of the goodness of his intentions, and the substan- 
tial success of his operations, was willing to overlook. ‘This would 


Resolving Mr no matter 


have furnished Mr. Boutwell with all that he needed by way of in- 
demnity, while it would have saved the party from the responsibility 
of conniving at a deliberate violation of a most important statute on 
a most important subject by a high official. As matters stand, the 
party has not only forgiven Mr. Boutwell, but has made on his be- 
half a statement which it is difficult to characterize in proper lan- 
guage, inasmuch as it displays the coolest contempt for notonxious 
facts. There are certain circumstances in Mr. Boutwell’s case which 
make this performance peculiarly unfortunate, though they are not 
circumstances which affect in any way the question of Mr. 
Boutwell’s official integrity. 

Great care ought to have been taken as to 
which the Secretary whitewashed, because his alleged 
offence one flowing from the very condition of mind to 
which we owe nearly all the great frauds by which the country is 
being desolated. At the bottom: of all the operations carried on 
against State and municipal finances by the various great Rings, 
we find that very disregard of the letter of the law of which Mr. 
Boutwell is accused, and justly accused. 
the treasury, whether in New York, South Carolina, or Georgia, are 
persons charged by statute with the care and management of the 
publie funds, and the real fraud begins in or is carried on through a 
disregard of the plain provisions of the law, exactly similar in kind 
to that displayed by Mr. Boutwell. Their motives in disregarding 
the law are, we admit, very different from bis, but both pass through 
the same door. The reason why aman managing money under a 
statute is bound to follow the letter of his authorization, no matter 
what his aims, is the same as the reason why he must render his 
accounts regularly, no matter what his character. To condone Mr. 
Boutwell’s evasion, therefore, is to make the way of the Tweeds and 
Connollys easy for them, and to encourage that lax habit of mind 
with regard to the nature and extent of the responsibility of those 
who are charged with the conduct of publie finances, which is al- 
ready certainly sufficiently prevalent. AJl the great Ring leaders 
have been persons placed in positions of financial trust, with certain 
duties to discharge which are defined by statute. They have found 
it inconvenient to obey the statute, and profitable to disobey it, and 
accordingly they have disobeyed it. ‘They have issued bonds where 
they had no authority to do so, or in quantities not authorized by 
law, or for purposes not prescribed by law; and they have borrowed 
beyond their powers or at forbidden rates. The principal difference 


the form in 
was 


was 


between them and Mr. Boutwell is, in short, that he has the good of 


the Treasury in view, and they have their own profit; but the ma- 
chinery which Mr. Boutwell uses for one purpose, if we allow it to 
remain standing, a rogue can use for another. 

What rendered Mr. Boutwell’s claim on the extraordinary devo- 
tion of “the party” all the weaker was, that the law he violated 
was literally of his own making, and his violation of it was deliber- 
ately resolved upon. The terms on which the act prescribed the 
negotiation of the new loan were the very terms on which he declared 
himself able to effect it. When he found, after waiting for half a 
year or more, that he was unable to effect it on these terms, instead 
of acknowledging his error and seeking to get the law amended, he 
pretended that it was the war which had prevented his success; and 


when the war closed, he prepared for and perpetrated 2 


The great plunderers of 


Nation. Sod 


€. 


evasions of the statute. The commission allowed (one-half of one 
per cent.) was too low, and, instead of getting it ineveased by law, he 
increased it himself by the device of letting the pur of the new 
bends have them, and the interest on them, th hs before 
they were called on to pay tor them; and to « his, they were 
directed to make a sham payment, by depositing sham eertiticates ot 
de YOSIL, drawn by thie Tseive in their own ban! Eve one of 


these steps was The expense of the operation was more 


i 
the sale of the bonds at three months’ credit 


than the law allowed ; 
Was not, as has been judicially decided, the sale of them ‘at par,” 
Which the law prescribed ; and the deposit of the paper memeran 
dum in the Washington bank was not that payment of the mones 
which the law contemplated. That the whole transaction was not, 
from a commercial point of view, commendable, we do not assert ; 
what is plain is, that it was illegal; and in saving that it was not 
illegal the Republican majority in the House 
ridiculous. 

The fact is that Congress should in the beginning have fixed the 
interest on the new loan, and a minimum at which it might be sold, 
and then have left the task of disposing of it to Mr. Boutwell’s dis 
cretion, if it believed him honest. 


has made itself 


There is no way under heaven ot 
getting more for a loan than the market rate: and no matter how 
much you may try to sell it “at par,” if it is not considered worth 
par, par you will not get. Whether Mr. 
did not venture to say it, or did not know it, he is about equally to 
blame. The result is that the discretion he ought to have had by 
law and he did not ask for, he ended by taking without asking for it 
and in violation of law, but sought to conceal his taking of it by a string 
of shams and subterfuges which the Republiear 


Boutwell knew this, and 


majority not only 
pardons, but actually denies he ever committed, after formally de 
scribing how he committed them, why he committed them, and what 
it was that made it desirable he should commit them. 

Mr. Dawes, who has acted as Mr. Boutwell’s defender, closed the 
debate with a remarkable reductioad absurdum. Ue pointed to the 
large profits the United States would eventually realize out of Mr. 
Boutwell’s operations as proofs that he was authorized to conduct 
them as he did, and finally warned the House that, even if it found 
him guilty of exceeding his powers, he would appeal to the Ameri- 
can people. This was an appropriate close toa very curious discussion, 
but it was probadly a3 cacouraging an announcement as_ the lor 
fishes of the financial world ever listened to. Nothing is sweeter to 
a man who is engaging in unauthorized transactions with other 
people’s money, than te be teld that if he comes out all right nobody 
will blame him, and that, even if he is brought to book for violating 
the statute, he can appeal with perfect contidence to the judgment 
of mankind, which 
further off, than 


is always more lenient, and anyhow is much 
that ef courts of justice. In short, the whole 
“funding business ” has been performed in a style more remarkable 
We trust that there will, with 
regard to the remainder of the loan, be a ‘new departure.” 


for ** smartness” than anything else. 


CENSUS FIGURES IN A CARTOGRAPHIC ASPECT. 

ly . cartographic method of presenting statistical facts, or, in other words, 

the exhibition upon a geographical diagram of the density of population, 
distribution of wealth, predominance of vocation, characteristics of industry, 
and other social statisties, is rapidly reaching a high degree of perfection, 
and is likely, betore long, to be as commonly empioyed for the publication 
of such data as the system of co-ordinate curves by which meteorological 
and other scieutific variations are indicated. Among the cheap and handy 
publications which exhibit this method may be mentioned several sinall 
eighteenmo books, which were printed at ‘Gotha, a few years ago, at the 
well-known establishment of M. Perthes, for the purpose of exhibiting the 
population, resources, education, religion, industry, etc., of the principal 
European states. Four of these manuals lie before us, one devoted to France, 
another to Spain and Portugal (prepared by Dr. W. Block), a third devoted 
to Russia (under the supervision of A. v. Buschen), anda fourth to Aus- 
tria (under the direction of Dr. A. Ficker). Besides the necessary text and 
tables, each volume has from twelve to eighteen maps, colored with severa 
grades or shades of less predominance of th 


’ 
‘ ol 


am shstina . to 
color, exhibiting ihe greater 


lemont discussed: for example, in the population map 


the darker the ¢ 
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the denser the people upon a square mile; and so with the rest. Similar 
Viltheilunge not Dr. Peter- 
There are also governmental 


maps have been prepared tor the Geographische 
manu, some of them very clear and beautiful. 
maps in Russia and Austria which to a certain extent are constructed on 
this principle. 

But by far the most elaborate work of this kind which has fallen under 
our observation is the series of maps recently published by the Prussian 
Government exhibiting the condition of that kingdom in 1566. These maps 
ire quite numerous, and for beauty of delineation, thoroughness of prepara- 
tion, and fulness of topics, are 
state of the arts. 


lent to begin with, but the facts have also been discussed in w masterly way, 


as good as can be expected in the present 
The statistical basis for such maps must have heen exce!- 


and then engraved’ with great precision and a natural gradation of tints. 
The first map is a physical map, showing by five colors the structure of the 
country, the high lands, the intermediate, and the low Iunds. Next there 
is a political map, to indicate all the The 
geological structure of the country and the peculiarities of the soil are also 
indicat 


civil divisions of the kingdom. 
don two sheets. Then the climate, as far as that is possible, is repre- 
ented uot by isothermal lines alone, but by isothermal patches of color 
covering regions. The density of the population, the preponderance of reli- 
gions bodies, the linguistie diflerences of the kingdom, the ratio of mertatity, 
the birth-rate, the wealth, as determined both by real-estate taxation and 
income-tax, the industrial characteristics, the number of horses, cattle, and 
sheep, the culture of forests, fruit, grains, the vine—all these, and many more 
interesting points, are shown so clearly that the humblest can understand 
the facts, while the most intelligent are aided in quickly perceiving relations, 
and have relations suggested, which would hardly be thought of from the 
serutiny of columns of figures. Indeed, the transfer of pages of Arabic nu- 
merals to graphic and almost pictorial atlases is quite like turning Arabie 
into the language of common life. 
inte the vernacular. 


Facts are brought from another tongue 
Accompanying the atlases are the necessary explana- 
tory tables and text. Sometimes only a sinal! number of tints are employed, 
and again as many as twelve gradations of color are introduced. 

An intelligent American, interested ip the resources of this country, natu- 
rally asks, on looking at these German maps, Why cannot we have the same 
thing here? To this we reply, that we can if we ask for it. It would require 
that our next census should be more wisely planned by Congress than the 
last, so as to gather in more satisfactory returns on all-important subjects ; 
but we uced not wait for that. With the data now in the possession of the 
Census Bureau, a moderate outlay from Congress would secure the prepara- 
tion of excellent maps, showing at least the law of population in this conn- 
try. General Ff. A. Walker, who has just been transferred from the head of 
the Census Bureau to the bead of the Indian Bureau, and who in all respects 
has been a most excellent superintendent of the census—securing far better 
returns than could have been expected under the defective law by which he 
was fettered—prepared, before he was transferred, some experimental maps 
to show what could be done with the statistics of this country in a geogra- 
phical treatment. One of these maps shows the ratio of foreign-born to 
native citizens in al! the Northern States east of the Rocky Mountaius, aud 
But a closer study of the figures 
suggested that a nearer approximation to the truth could be secured by giv- 


a second shows the like ratio in the South. 


ing to smal! regions in which the foreign population preponderates the strong 
tint they are entitled to, and then deducting from the State at large the ele- 
ment lor example, we all know that in Hoboken and 
rs predominate far more than in the rest of New 


thus eliminated. 
lersey City the foreign 
Jersey—that the Germans are numerous in St. Louis and Northeastern Mis- 
souri, but scarce in the Southwest. Now, by coloring dark the Hudson-shore 
cities of New Jersey, and allowing for the deduction, the State in general is 
shown to have but a light foreign population; and so, mutatis mutandis, 
in St. Louis and Missouri. Two other maps show the distribution of the 
African race in the South in 1850, and again in 1870—a very curious illustra- 
tion of the influence of emancipation upon the residence of the colored popu- 


lation. Carrying the system out a little more in detail, county maps have 


} 


been prepared for Alabama and 
to the total population, and showing at a glance some curious phenomena of 


Tennessee, exhibiting the ratio of the African 


distribution. 
These seven maps, which we have been allowed to examine in manu- 
Rcript, are drawt would, on some 


nicely and harmoniously shaded. It 


accomuts, be more satisfactory if a better subordinate indication of the phy- 
sical structure of the country could be given; but we lack the right materials 
to prepare such a basis well, and the approximation would have been a serious 
addition to the cost. Itis greatly to be desired that the authorities of the 

prosecute this cartegraphical study of the 
statistics, and to print as many maps as they can well prepare. 


could de 


census should be authorized t 
Congress 


nothing better t 
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i titilize the census, and secure the good results of 
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the outlay already incurred. Such maps would be acceptable to everybody ; 
but it is not their popalar value only which commends them. They will be 
found advautageous to the statesman, the journalist, the teacher, the writer 
They are a kind of symbolism, which, like the sym- 
bolisin of algebra, facilitates computation, suggests ratios, and leads to results 
which would otherwise be gained by slower and less satisfactory processes. 


on political economy 


A PRINCELY WEDDING. 
Paris, January 19, 1872. 

HAVE just witnessed a ceremony which had in all its features something 

so peculiar and interesting that you may perhaps be interested in the 
details—I mean the marriage of the Princess Marguerite of Orléans, daugh- 
ter of the Due de Nemours, with Prince Ladislas Czartoryski, the re- 
presentative of an almost dynastic family of Poland, and who is looked 
upon by all the Polish emigration as the representative of the last hopes of 
that country. This marriage took place in a small country church, but in a 
place which the memory of the great Condé has rendered tamous, Chantilly, 
situated twenty miles from Paris. ‘The ceremony was strictly private. 
\ special train took the members of both families and a few friends to Chan- 
tilly, where they found twenty-five carriages. An improvised master of cere- 
monies had given numbers to the twenty-five coachmen, and called aloud by 
name'the ladies and gentlemen, in order to give them their proper places. 
They were iminediately conducted to the small church of Chantilly, built in 
the seventeenth century, and which has a curious altar under which are 
buried ail the embalmed hearts of the Princes of Condé, This altar bears a 
Latin inscription written by the Due d’Aumale, who is the heir of the 
Condé property and the actual owner of Chantilly. There is a principle in 
the Catholic Church which forbids appropriating a church at any time for the 
use of individuals; in this case, however, the choir was isolated, as well as 
a part of the nave; but the rest of the nave and the aisles were left for the 
people of Chantiliy. 

In the remaining part of the choir, I noticed the Emperor of Brazil, tall and 
standing alone; lis son-in-law, the future Emperor of Brazil, the Count d’Eu, 
who distinguished himself in the war with Paraguay as well as in the part he 
took in the movement for emancipation, is the brother of Princess Marguerite. 
The Emperor Dom Pedro is quite a favorite in France. The nation is very 
grateful to him for making his visit at the time of her trouble; he does not 
frequent the smal! theatres, like so many kings and emperors who visited 
us during the Empire, and who were seen constantly at the “Grande 
Duchesse ”; he visits our hospitals, our schools, gets acquainted with all our 
sdvonts, and seems in earnest about everything. Next to him were the 
Comtesse de Paris, in the most brilliant gray and pale orange dress ; her sister- 
in-law, the Duchesse de Chartres, in blue velvet and ermine; the Princess 
Clémentine of Coburg, sister of the Due de Nemours, and just arrived from 
Vienna, where she resides with her lovely daughter, Princess Amélie of Co 
burg, who resembles Marie Antoinette in her youth—very fair, with a high 
Bourbon nose. The King of the Belgians was represented by the Belgian 
Minister, M. de Beyens. The Duc d’Aumale, who was, as it were, doing 
the honors of the place, was, like his brothers and nephews, all in black, with 
a dress-coat and white cravat; Princess Joinville; the old Princess of Saler 
no, the mother-in-law of the Duc d’Aumale, in a purple velvet gown, gor- 
geously adorned with lace; the young Duc de Guise, the only son of the 
Due d’Aumale; Prince Philip of Coburg and the Duke of Montpensier 
were also on that side. 

On the other, [ noticed besides the bridegroom—who is a man of forty 
four, still very young lookiug—and the young son he had by his first wife, a 
daughter of Queen Christina of Spain, the Countess Dzialynska, his sister, 
dressed in gray velvet adorned with gray fur, and Count Dzialynski, one of 
the greatest landowners of the Duchy of Posen. Countess Dzialynska is com 
monly called Princess Iza, and is welk known by many foreigners in Paris, to 
whom she extends with the greatest affability the hospitalities of the magni- 
ficent Hotel Lambert, one of the oldest palaces of Paris in the Te St. Louis. 
She is very cultivated, fond of music and of the arts, the very type of a 
There were with her several Polish ladies, all admirably 
dressed, with that peculiar air of elegance which makes all Polish ladies look, to 
use the word of a French couturier, like hot-house plants—Countess Zamoyska 
and her daughter Countess Sophia Taruowska, Princess Maria Lubotirsxa, 
Countess Branicka. Amongthe men T noticed Prince Alexander Czartoryski ; 
Count Stanislas Zamoyski, the brother of the general so well known in dip- 
lomatic Count Charles Zamoyski, General Branski, General 


grande dame, 


circles ; 


Bystrzanowski, Count Branicki, the Freuch Duke of Larochefoucauld-Bisa- 
cera, married to a Polish lady, young Prince de Chimay, a Belgian whose 
mother is a Pole. 

Below the choir and in the nave were only the most intimate friends of 
When the bride arrived, she was received at the door by ber 


both families. 



























The 
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own father, the Duc de Nemours, who bears a striking resemblance to Henri 
IV. He conducted her slowly to the choir; she was dressed in a white 
satin gown, with two flounces of magnificent old Alengon lace, quite yellow 
She wore a thin tulle 
She looked very happy, very calm, 


with age, and probably too valuable to be washed. 
veil, which did not cover her fair face. 
only a little pale, and she smiled gently to all the friends whom sl 
nized while she walked along with a graceful and dignified step. Behind 
her and her father came her brother, the Due d’Alengon, a handsome young 


l@ recog- 


officer of artillery, her young sister, Princess Blanche, and behind them the 
lady who has educated Princess Marguerite and has, since the untimely death 
' When 
the Princess had kneeled in the centre of the choir, next to Prince Ladislas, 
Bishop Dupanloup officiated. 


of the Duchess of Nemours, been to her almost like a second mother. 


the ceremony began. 
the Orléans, and his emotion was intense when he began his sermon. He 
had been in old times the relizious teacher of some of the princesses who 
were now before him; he had enjoyed the confidence of Queen Marie Aim¢lic ; 
he alluded to all the memories of the past ; he gave a thought to the Queen, 
“so grand, so simple,” to the father of Ladislas, the late Prince Adam, whom 
he described as a firm column, still erect among the ruins of the temple. 
and charming woman, his sermon had perhaps some- 
almost too painful from its numerous allusions to the 
sufferings of Poland and of France; but she was not an ordinary bride, she 
had learned since childhood the severe lessons of exile, and the Bishop 
thought the occasion appropriate to give, in the style of Bossuet, as it were, 
a lesson to hisroyalaudience. Bossuet had often wandered in old times with 
Condé in the woods of Chantilly. 


Speaking to a young 
thing too severe and 


All the associations of French history 
congregate on this spot. Louis XIV., the Czar Peter, the Emperor Joseph 
II., a host of potentates had visited there in old times. 
if Bishop Dupanloup wandered out of the ordinary reflections which a wed- 


It is not wonderful 


ding inspires. 

When he asked the young Princess if she was willing te take Prinee Czar- 
toryski as her husband, she turned rotind to her father, made a long courtesy) 
to him, as if to ask his leave ; and when he returned her bow, she said yes 
with a distinct and silvery voice. When all was over, the carriages took the 
company to the chateau, which is not far distaut. All the of 
which are of a magnificent architecture, but which are hardly completely 
furnished—tor the exile of the Orléans has just ended—were open. There is 
amoung the rest a loug gallery, full of pictures framed between splendid pan- 
els, and representing all the battles fought by Condé. One central picture, 
by Mignard, is allegorical: it represents History tearing out of her book the 
pages which narrate the civil war of Condé against Turenne, the defender of 
young Louis XIV. All along the gallery was a table, covered with luncheon. 
The Duke did the honors himself to all his guests, with the help of some 
friends ; princes, princesses, and commoners were indiscriminately installed 


rooms, some 


before the table, and satisfied their hunger, rendered intense by the journey 
from Paris, the long ceremony, and the cold morning air. The Poles and the 
French mixed together, and there was a general feeling of satisfaction among 
the Poles to have, as it were, conquered for their cause and their nationality 
a representative of the most illustrious family of France. It is also reassur 
ing for the friends of Princess Marguerite to think that her happy marriage 
has put her in a place of safety, and taken her out of the many troubles which 
are perhaps in store for her own family. It is very doubtful if she will ever 
have to leave the dignified retirement of the Hotel Lambert and play a dan- 
gerous part in the fortunes of a new Poland; she is accustomed to be an exile, 
and it is more pleasant for her to be now an exile in France. 

At three o’clock, all the guests were conveyed to the station, where the 
special train was waiting. The Princess herself joined the party, as she had 
refused to make a journey, and wished to go at once to the Hotel Lambert, 
with her husband, to spend there her honeymoon. It was quite like herselt 
not to go through the fiction of a journey and to do quietly what she had 
determined to do. She had changed her dress, and appeared in a dark purple 
gown, with a fur overcoat and a very quiet hat. In the evening there were 
great rejoicings at the Hotel Lambert, but chiefly for the Polish ladies and 
gentlemen. There was a great banquet, where all the family silver was 
exhibited; but of this part of the ceremouy [ can give no detail. 


Notes. 


ie E able conductors of the Anglo-American Times (London) have under- 

taken a penny publication called the American Settler—* a guide for 
British emigration to the United States.” It is an e 
size of Harper’s Weekly, and will appear monthly. 
number are admirably chosen, and lead us to anticipate from this enterprise 
& high degree of usefulness. We uotice that a correspondent, himself an old 


ight-page paper of the 


The contents of the first 


He is an old friend of | 


} 
| 
} 
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° ° ae 
Nation. Si 
countryman, who writes from Plattsmouth, Nebraska, calls that “the Eng 


lish State of the Union,” and can “see no reason why the English should 
not take Nebraska, or, at all eveuts, why the majority of the inhabitants 
should not be from Eugland.”——La América Ilustrada is the title of a new 
Spanish illustrated newspaper, published fortnightly in this city, and in its 
h it 
ave not a common editor as they have 


main features resembling Q Novo Mundo, trom the 
issued, if, indeed, the two journals h 
publisher—Mr. J. C. Rodrigues. 


ber are the Minister from 


office ot whi Is 
Some of the contributors to the first num 
Prot. Mantilla, of the 
cano, metnber of the Spanish 


Ecuador at Washington, 
University of New York, and Jose Antonia Cal 
Academy, and “the most popular poet of South Ameriea.” The regular 
correspondent from Buenos Ayres is a lady, Juana Manse, member of the 
Board of Education of Buenos Ayres, and * well known there for hey 
We La Americ 


Tilustrada that a treatise on International Law (* Derecho Internacional ” 


Inces 


sant labors in behalf of public instruetion.”’ learn from 


by an eminent Bolivian author, Agustin Aspiazu, is in press in this city 
and that an excetieut * Almanaque Hispano- Americano ” for 1872 has already 


appeared here, edited by A. Da Also, that V. G. Manrique 
ind R. 1. Cuervo are preparing a “ Diecionario de la Lengua Castellana,” th 


Costa Gomez 


first ever written and published in America, of which sample pages have 


ready been issued at Bogot’.—To the Sunday Magazine, 


al 
Words 


published by 


Good 


Good Words for the Young, and the Contemporary Re riew, 


arrangement with English houses, Messrs. J. B. Lippincott & Co 


St, Pauls M ryarine, e@ lited Mr Trollope. \ 


now add 


by Anthon) recent letter 






from Beirut (Dec. 28) mentions that Capt. Stewart, of the British Palestin« 
Exploration Fund, and Mr. C.F. Pyrrwhitt Drake had arrived in Jaffa, and 
were about to commence the exploration in Western Palestine. The letter 


mentions also ior, Which will be of interest to the 
Committee, that Mr. 'Trist 
east of the Jordan.—wWe did not mean, by a slip of the pen 
deprive Mr. Clarence A 


Parallel, of which } 


aru Amencan Palestine 


mm and a party were about to begin an exploratior 


last week, to 


pot the credit of t ht* exploratior oft the Fortieth 


i is geolovist in charge. 
—A remarkable outery begins to make itself heard in certain parts of the 
country against the way in which political economy is taught in some of ou 
Har and Williams 
have appeared on this subject in one of our Philadelphia contemporaries 
which we need not pame, in which Messrs. Mill, Malthus, Sav. and Wayland are 


spoken ef with suitable conte: ipt as 


universities—such as Yale, rard, Some cutting remarks 





. dismal! philosophers,” 
and “] 


law, fiction above facet, error above tru 


and the col 


i 
professors who * have been led astray ” by them, lave enthroned hype 


thesis above th, and, having 


done so, 


would misgovern mankind by means of the monstet have created,” are 





warned that they will shortly eatch it from the “judg? he intelligence, 
the common-sense of mankind.” Another warning voice is lifted up against 
Williams, which wonders whether Colonel Williams and the other contribu 
tors to this institution ever “ for a moment dreamt that their doings were to 
be prostituted to destroy the industry of this country This, we need 
hardly say, is a deadly thrust at Professor Perry, and fears are expressed that 


resident will soon be givit 


‘the venerable | prestige of his position in 


the same direction as his weak professor.” Our Philade!phia contemporary 
aforesaid points out with pride that the University of Philadelphia 
and the 
Ack eptabilits and success that could be looked for or des 
to know that the e 


that has 


“ years 
all the 


It is plea sant 


ago rose above these false doctrines, 


truth with 
ed.” 


land where the 


} 
teaches 


, 
} 


is at least one institution in the “truth ’ 


“money in it is duly dealt out. 


—We know of only one remedy for the state of 


lings which our brethren 
deplore, and that is the Southern remedy with regard 


to abolit 


ionisin, Viz., to 
withdraw our children from the institutions iu which Mill, Malthus. Say. and 
their like are recognized as authorities: to refuse the books of these wicked 
nen admission te our houses; and whenever we eateh Perry. or any of the 


pestilent crew to which he belongs, in a protectionist district, to give them a 
t 


nice coat of tar and feathers. 


That will teach them, if anything will, to take 
The true 


manufacturers’ 


“in our midst.” 
at 
In that way, al d that ouly, can the inroads of * false doctrine ” 


care how they spread their pernicious doetrinces 
way to select professors of political economy is by ballot 
conventions. 


be prevented. We rejoice to see in these protests on which we are com 
menting further evidences of the growth of the spirit which is creating such 
a salutary scare among State geologists. These wretched pedants have of 
late had the impudence te report in several instances that there was no cop 
per, or tin, or iron in districts in which the interests of 


that there should be plenty 


the State required 
The prompt decapitation which has followed 
in the case of some of them will teach their successors a little more real 
science than they ever got into their heads in their so-called schools. In 
short, there is a growing feeling that the professor of political economy, the 
chemist, the mining engineer, and the geologist should be the helper, and not 


the hinderer, of people who would like to make money and find the public 
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oy. The pretence that so many of them set up—that they must tell the 

trnth—i o shallow to impose 1 our people much longer. There is no real 
truth without money init; and when we see so many eminent statesmen 
] thing that pr mise even one dividend, the claims of a 

of profe md schoolimasters to superior virtue are a little too pre- 
post i American science is uot, and ought not to be, a thing of the 


closet and the laboratory, but of the ballot-box, and the platform, and the 


editorial sanctum 


—The following remarkable official invitation was issued by an American 


] 


Consul at a heathen port to his countrymen last Christmas Day. The ob- 


seryance on the occasion of “the plain and frank usages of respectable 


American society,” instead of the disgusting and immoral practices of low 
American ruffians, deserves, and we hope has ealled forth, an uproarious 
acknowledgment from the State Department : 
CONSULATE, —— ——. 

The pleasure of your society is requested, if not previously engaged, at 
this Consulate on Christmas Day, the 25th instant (as soon after 12 M. as 
convenient), for the interchange of friendly congratulations in honor of the 
day. The plain and frank usages of respectable American society will be 
observed. 

Repast will be served at 5 P.M. 

With much respect, 
[2 Please notity acceptance. 


—, U.S. Consul. 
—The Gazette des Beaux Arts tor January is an uncommonly interesting 
number. The opening article, Chapter XI. of Charles Blanc’s “ Grammaire 
des Arts Décoratifs,” which is a continuation of his well-known and highly- 
esteemed “ Grammaire des Arts du Dessin,” is devoted to a discussion of the 
We have read nothing on the subiect anywhere 
else so philosophical as this, and its philosophy in no way hinders its being 


dress of the lady of to-day. 


delightful reading both for those who enjoy seeing a woman charmingly 
dressed, and who do not mind understanding why the dress pleases in itself 
apart from the wearer; and for those women who enjoy being well-dressed, 
and feel that they are so, yet are not unwilling to be taught a reason for the 
To our thinking, Charles Blanc’s style is admirable 


faith that is in them. 
It is clear without being cold or formal, and picturesque 
without that too much of detail and color which sometimes makes 


every W ay. 
‘rench picturesqueness fatiguing. He is one of the most useful, as well 
as one of the most readable writers of art of our time, and a man 
both wide and deep, and 


to be relied on as well, for his information is 
his enthusiasm, which keeps him from being dull, never gets the better of his 


judgment. This particular article has the advantage over the one on men’s 
dress (published in the Gazette {er Noy., 1871) that it is illustrated. The 
illustrations consist of eleven wood-cuts engraved by M. L. Dumont, after 
designs by M. E. Préyal. 
larly to these cuts, aud we hope he orshe will agree with us in thinking them 


We venture to call the reader's attention particu- 


worthy of attentive study both as desigus and as specimens of wood-en- 

auving 

—The present number of the Gazette contains also a well-written, sympa- 
thetic, but fair-minded account of the late Henri Réguault, the young artist 
whose Salomé made so great an impression in the salon of 1870, and who in 
less than a year after, 19th Jav., 1471, fell in the battle of Buzenyal, in that 
desperate sortie made by the picked troops of Paris to meet the promised 
army of suecor that never came. There 
the Salomé by M. P. Rajon. 


ced inthe Nation, “Rome,” by Francis Wey, there are twenty-seven de- 


is a very good etching giveu of 
It appears, too, that in the volume recently 
ms by Régnault. These were originally intended to be published in the 
Tour du Monde as illustrations of M. Wey’s voyage to Rome, but that 
centleman saw their exceptional value, and laid them aside to be used when 
American readers of the Gazette 
will perhaps find the most interesting article in this number of it 
the one called “Un Musée Transatlantique,” in which our New York Museum 
of the Fine Arts gets “a first-rate notice,” aad we are favored besides with 


his article should be collected into a book. 


a specimen of an etching by Jacquemart of one of the pictures from the col- 
lection bought by Mr. Blodgett. 
tain the announcement that the publication of these etchings is commenced. 
Messrs. Paul & Domenic Colnaghi & Co. will issue the work in teu numbers, 
each to contain ten etchings. The first number appeared on the 23d of 
\yecember, and has just been received in this country by M. Knoedler & Co. 
Cioupil’s), Twenty-second Street and Fifth Avenue, who are the agents, and 


The advertising pages of the Gazette con- 


dy to receive subscriptions. 
ws: 1. The Sorceress, by Frank Hals. 2. Study of a Young Girl, 
J. B. Greuze. 3. Repose, a Landscape with Figures and Cattle, 
4. The Moerdyck, by Van Goyen. 5. St. John the 
Baptist Visiting the Infant Jesus, by Jacob Jordaens. 6. Portrait of 
Jacob van Veen, the Father of Marten von Heemskerck, by M. von 


tl iskerek. (This is the specimeu given in the Gazette.) 7. Interior of a 


Berghem. 


The list of plates in the first number is as | 





ution. 


{Number 345 


Dutch Cottage, by Wiilem Kall. & Portrait of a Young Woman, by Lucas 
Cranach, the younger. 9. Portrait of a Dutch Burgomaster, by Barthelemy 
van der Helst. 10. Portrait of a Young Dutch Gentleman, by Adrian Da 
Vries. The terms of subscription are a3 follows: Artist’s proofs (very few), 


Proo!s on India paper, £2 2s. Prints, £1 11s. 6d. 


£3 3s per number. 





—Our readers are doubtless aware of the reptitation of Herr von Miihler, 
Prussian Minister of Public Worship and Education, as a narrow-mivded and 
bigoted official, whose retention in so important a place is one of those incon- 
sistencies that offer a little shock to one’s unreserved admiration for the Ger- 
mans. One of the Berlin deputies to the Landtag has sought to throw ridi- 
cule on him as a Cultusminister who has mistaken his vocation, by publish- 
ing a collection of verses written in his youth by Herr von Miihler, and 
putting on the title-page one verse of a bacchanalian song by the same 
author : 

* Wollt’ man zum Minister wiihlen 
Mich beim Wein "’— 
in which he pictured himself ruling a land full of topers : 
*Trunken miissten alle sein— 
Voll vom Wein!” 
Though the Minister has shown himself sensitive to this little attention, it is 
the opinion of some good judges that he is needlessly so, inasmuch as the 
deputy’s anthology contains not a few pieces of real merit, and gives Herr 
von Miihler a name in literature which he has not heretofore enjoyed. Herr 
Dohm, of the Aladderadatsch, professes to show proof that the Cultus- 
minister has not mistaken his vocation, his line of attack being satirical 
parodies of the poems collected by Deputy Parisius. For instance, he turns 
the praise of wine above cited into a school-teacher’s glorification of bread: 


* £i, wie wird mir doch s 
Bei dem Wein !”’ ete. 


‘irrisch 


becoming : 
* Ei, wie binich doch so frohlich 
Bei dem Brod !° ete. 

The full foree of this parody lies in the fact that of the whole body of Pins- 
sian teachers, not one thousand have a salary of 500 thalers, while fully ten 
thousand receive from 50 to 150 thalers. In 1864, twenty thousand teachers 
received less than 200 thalers, and their condition is hardly improved to-day. 
“The schoolmaster conquered at Koniggriitz, but starves at home,” says a 
comineutator on these unpleasant statistics. 

—Miss Anne Brewster, writing from Rome to the Boston Daily Adver- 
tiser, gives an interesting account of some Dante readings she attended, by 
the Duke di Sermoneta. The distinguished company engaged after each 
canto in a conversation upon it, each one contributing his comment, emenda- 
tion, or exegesis, as the case demanded. Of these the most noteworthy was 
perhaps a remark on the curious passage in the thirteenth canto of the 
“Inferno,” which offers great obstacles to an elegant English rendering : 

‘**Infiammd contra me gli animi tutti, 
F gel’ infiammati inflammiér si Augusto 
Che i lieti onor tornaro in tristi lutti. 
L’animo mio, per disdegnoso gusto, 
Credendo col morir fuggir disdegno, 
Ingiusto fece me contra me giusto.” 
Oa this Delatre observed that he had seen some MS. letters of Pictro delle 
Vigne, the supposed speaker, and that their style is precisely like these lines 
—full of antithesis and repetition. “ Dante evidently knew it, and wished 
to give a faithtul portrait af the Chancellor’s mode of expression in this 


passage.” 


—Three historical works lately published in Italy deserve attention. The 
“ Storia della Repubblica Milanese,” of Francesco Peluso, is an attempt to 
supply needed information in regard to the period (1447-1450) referred to in 
the tithe—from the death, namely, of Filippo Maria Visconti to the accession 
of his son-in-law, Francesco Sforza. The same topic was treated by Bian- 
chi-Giovini, in 1343 (“ La Repubblica di Milano’), and will presently receive 
still further illustration from the labors of a committee appointed by the city 
of Milan to gather together the inedited archives of the Visconti epoch. 
Their third volume, now well advanced, is brought down to Sforza, and 
therefore includes the time of the republic. “Mémoires de la Guerre des 
Alpes,” derived from the papers of Count Ignazio Revel, who died in 1835, is 
another work filling a gap in modern history. The contest here described 
by Revel from notes made during his service as a superior officer, was that 
among the Alps, from 1792 to 1796, between the Austro-Sardinians and the 
French Republicans, and has heretofore been chiefly narrated by partisans 
of one side or the other. The “Mémoires” will be found good military 
reading, and is accompanied by maps of the Maritime Alps and of Southern 
France. A new “ Life and Times of Daniel Manin,” by Alberto Errera aud 
Cesare Finzi, is based on hitherto inedited documents deposited by his 
sou with a public institution in Venice. The first volume exteads from 
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is the diary of Manin’s daughter 
Of course large numbers of Italian 


1872} 
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the new watter 
ifecting reading. 
past and present, figure in 
process brought against Niecold 
first time. Being asked wl ho hi 
denied that anybody | 

Jews, at the house of Manin, being in want of some one to draw up a peti- 
tion for civil equality, Manin urged Tommaseo to undertake it, and he consent- 
ed for want of some one better fitted. The law under which he was prosecuted 
directing an enquiry into the money or advantage that might have 
accrued from the culprit’s action, Tommaseo told his judges that he had de- 
clined the editorship of four newspapers and three professor's chairs in the 
Romau States, Piedmont, and Tuscany, and that from his exile in France he 
had brought home an article which may not be named in the presence Of 
Inglish ladies, but is mentionable in a prison—a pair of breeches, namely, 
costing eight frances, which he had worn every spring from 1339 to 1848, 
which fate had destined him to wear out in a Venetian prison, and which he 
had on at the moment of addressing his judges. Another work which we 
may also recommend is Giovanni Flechia’s dissertation on the origin of names 
of places in Upper Italy ending in - “ Di aleune 
forme dei Nomi Locali dell’ Italia Superiore”). The author's illustrations 
extensive familiarity with the dialects and nomenclature ef the whole 
Peninsula. Finally, we can praise, without reserve, the balloon correspondence 
of the Milan Perseveranza trom Paris, as being among the best of its kind 
for truthfulness, impartiality, and humor (* L’ 1370-71 °— 
“La Comune,” five volumes in all, 32ino). The collection embraces a num- 
ber of letters which failed to reach their destination, but of which the writer 
had preserved copies. 
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COBDEN CLUB ESSAYS.* 


\AERE is a school of political economists which holds that property in land 
rests upon precisely the same ground as other kinds of property ; that 
its origin is the same, and its claims the same. Certainly this view finds 
support in the drift of popular sentiment on the subject, and, what is of still 
more importance, in the history of the laws which govern the tenure and 
transfer of land. This class of property has steadily diminished iu relative 
importance from the time when it formed the sole, or at least the principal, 
basis of political institutions. The agricultural population of England, for 
example, which 800 years ago was three-fourths of the whole population, is 
about one-fourth. And side by side with this tendency of landed 
property to lose political weight, there has been an equally steady movement 
to assimilate the laws which concern the differeut kinds of property, and 
place land upon the same footing with stocks and chattels. In the United 
States we find this tendency most powerfully developed; and it is not to be 
wondered at that persons who have given no special attention to the subject 
have scarcely auy conception of anything different, and find it hard to realize 
the immens2 power that landed property has exerted in other times and 
other countries. Nevertheless, there is at the bottom of men’s minds a feel- 
the distinction between real and personal property is some- 
thing essential and permancnt, not the chance result of a transient aud 
artificial state of society. This volume of essays, published by an associa- 
tion one of whose chief aims is to facilitate the transter of land, is itself a 
proof that the feeling exists and ha3 a substantia 
aim is a controversial one, directed against the landlord ec 
critics have charged, the very iact that this kind of property permits and calls 
for an iad ndent and distinctive treatment is one proof that it stands apart 
from other kinds of property. And, atter a!l, it would be hard for the most 
captious criticism to detect any tendency in the book inconsistent with the 
most strictly scientific method of enquiry. Only two out of the whole collec- 
tion of essays bear directly upon the practical problems which lie beiore 
British statesmen; and if two others are arguments for small culture as 
against large, and still two others bring forward historical facts which tell 
upon the same side, we do not know that the Cobden Club is to be blamed 
for borrowing arguments from history aud political economy, provided it is 
all done in a candid and scientific spirit. That this is the ca 
from our analysis of the contents of this publication. 
The volume consists of eight essays, varying very 1 
and devoted respectively to Ireland, England, India, the Netherlands, 
Prussia, France, Russia, and the United States. The two first are, as might 
be expected, the ones that deal directly with the practical questions of Eng- 
lish statesmanship, the Irish question, and the English land question. Judge 
Longfield’s essay on “The Tenure of Land in Ireland” contains a very calm 
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aud oe ‘uous avalysis of the causes of the troubles in Ireland, which he 


traces very largely to the ignorance of the peasants and their low standard of 


ivi ing and agriculture. He is not in favor of peasant-proprietorship; “in 
rT l,” he says, “it is not for a man’s interest to be a peasant-preprietor.” 
Neither does he think that the ** Ulst rant-Right” can be advantage 

ously extended to other parts of Ireland, or that it would | ssible to 
establish by law a fixed and fair valuation of property upon which this eould 
be based. He proposes, however, a plan of “ Parliamentary ” tenant-right 


which shall contain all of the Ulster system that is capable of being 
planted and o 
same 


tran 

and which shall, at the 
vested rights. Mr 
Wren Hoskyns’s paper on the ‘“ Land Laws of England” is, in the main, 
an argument in favor of greater facility in the transfer of real estate. It is 


f being legalized by set enactment, 


time, give free play to contract and recognize 


shown, for example, by a comparative table, that under the present laws the 


expense incurredin purchasing land, irrespective of the stamp duty, i 


£1,-00: 


18 near! ly 


} 


£71,000 as for one of and very nearly 


£1,800. 


twice as great for an estate of 


the same for one of £100 as for one of 


It is a complete refutation 
of the charge of an unfair bias in the cong rs of this Siege and an il- 
lustration of the perfect independence of the several authors, that these two 


essays—-the only ones that are 
take an ex 
my tor 


primarily directed towards p mealies reforms— 
Judge Longfield thinks th 
nea propricto 


‘tly opposite position. at it is bad econo 
a laborer or farmer to bec Mr. Hoskyns laments the 


This proves, at any 


separation of the English peop!e from property in land. 
rate, that the Club had in mind only the attainment of scientific 
any pet theory. <A 
shown by the comparative table at the end of the book, taken from an Irish 





the establishment of 


further proof of its fair spirit 
paper, which contains a collection of facts going to show the superiority of 
the English system of large estates. M. de Lavaleye’s discussion of “ The 
Land System of Belgium and Holland” is hardly anything more than an 
argument in favor:of small properties and “la petite culture,” the 

being in the main drawn from the experience of the 
especially those of Belgium. 
is tempted to add—convincing. 


argument 
Netherland provinees, 
well-arrang 
‘tl su 


It is eminently elear, 
The argument is very we 

Mr. Cliffe Leslie’s essay on “The Land System of France,” w! so much 
an elaborate argunent for the system oi small properties as an illustration of its 


ani 

d, sed tlmmrnrn ils 
; 

ppe mented by 


iohie py 
ucois Or 


workings in France, and a statement of the means by wl 


h it is maintained 
The four essays above described are those which will I be most generally 
interesting to students of political and social economy, and to those whose 


chief concern is with the immediate problems and needs of the dar. Mr. 
Campbell’s jong essay upon India (this and the one upon Ireland 1 


nake up 
nearly one half ! 


interest to the En 
has to legislate for India; its chief value, however, is 
ing the of t have existed tr 
country and the various modes of settlements adopted by 
trations. Taken in connection with Mr. 


the book) is also of rlish statesman who 


historical, as describ 


various systems ‘nure which ulitionally in that 


English admi 


vine’s * 


-san ‘ ? 
Village Communities,” it 

a larablv comnnilete aeeonnt ‘ h} Pnartant ») ¢ 1} ty, 

gives a tolerably complete account of this importa subject. The student 


of history will, hewever, be most attracted by Mr. Morier’s papei upon 
‘Agrarian Legislation of and Mr. Fancher’s upon “ Russian Agra 
rian Legislation.” The historical sketches in introduction of these 
are of very high value. Mr. Moricr begins with a summary of 
Von Maurer and others upon the primitive Teutonic vill 
rred to by Maine, in the work 
upon this special subject ; 


Prussia” 
papers 
} the views of 
lunities 
above cited, as an author ti 
and this, as well as Mr. Ca 
behind Mr 


to the facts upon which his discussion 


age conn 
This essay is re 
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pbell’s, should be 


consulted by those who wish to go Maine's con parative study 


y 
After 

ie revolution effect 
itury, together 


marks pointing out the analogy of this with the 


is based. these introductory 


pages, there follows a very clear statement of t! ed by Stein 


and Hardenberg in the early part of the ce with some — 


cious re Mnglish * Enclosure 
movement in the sixteenth century. “Ast 


striking language : 


> the result, he uses the following 





“ Three great com and, 
political life frem a similar agricultural 
conflict between 
and tenant land, between wanor and the peasant, has 
out. In England the manor won; the peasant lost 
sant wou; the manor lost. 


tries—Eng France, and Germany 


) 


—began their basis. In each 


the great 


of them 


immunity and community, between demesne land 


had to be fought 
In France the pea- 


the 
In Germany the game has been 
the stakes have been divided” (p. 
Leslie had g 


drawn, and 
329). We wish, by the way, that Mr. 

riven more than a page to the question of common ownership in 
The little he tells us suggests that there is 0 
should like to know. 





France. 1uch more that we 


Mr. Fancher’s essay upon Russia also begins with an historical sketch 
which is exceedingly interesting and instructive. In many passages his de- 


scription of the community system in Great Russia, within quite historical 


times, serves as a commentary up m Mr. Morier’s sketch of what must have 
taken place in Germany in prehistoric times. For instance, the colonization 
f villages, described on p 3 53, is in the main the same as that upou p. 2299; 
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and each system, the Teutonic and Slavie, serves to explain the other. 
The ends reached from these quite similar beginnings were very different— 
witness feudal Germany and the reforms of Stein; autocratic Russia and 
Alexander II 
even Mr. Morier’s 


Mancher’s account of the manner in which the Russian village system was 


‘’s ukase of emancipation. There is nothing in the book, not 


sketch, which we have found more instructive than Mr. 


developed aud transtormed—at the same time without being destroyed; the 
problems which arose when emancipation was determined upon; and the 
manner in which these problems were approached. He makes an interesting 
suggestion, which, as he shows, is not without plausibility, that it may have 
been from the knowledge of Queen Elizabeth's legislation against vagabonds 


t 


iat Boris Godunoff (died in 1605) borrowed the scheme which turned the 
free peasants into predial serfs. In regard to the agrarian legislation of the 
present emperor, which is described in detail, the author is inclined to doubt 
the permanence of the mir or village community system. “If Lam right in 
this, then anything rather than communistie habits and leanings are to be 
expected from them [the peasants] as free men; and I hope it will be so, in 
the general interest of civilized humanity ” (p. 405). 

There remains Mr, Fisher's essay on the “ Farm-land and Land-laws of the 
United States,” which is a short aud rather slight affair, to be criticised rather 
There is a table of the amount of 
lands, farmers, laborers, ete., in the several States ; acompendious and conve- 


for what it omits than for what it contains. 


nieut statement of the laws in regard to the trauster of real estate ; and some 
selections from the statutes of the United States, and the States of Massachu- 
setts, Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, Illinois, Kansas, and Georgia. The remarks 
which accompany these statistics are of no especial value ; we have the usual 
allusions to “cities rivalling some of the proud capitals of Europe which had 
been founded a thousaud years ago,” “as good land ay any in the world,” 
“the great prosperity of the country,” and “ the industry of our population.” 
Our superficial agriculture is excused on the ground that “we can, and 
do now, produce a bushel of wheat at much less cost than the most scientific 
farmer of England can by the best approved method of cultivation, even if 
he paid nothing for the use of his land”—a statement which, if true, does 
not tell us how it will be when our process of “ skinning the land” has been 
carried on a generation or two longer. As compared with the other essays 
in the volume, this is utterly without appreciation of the higher aspects and 
All the others present matter for the profound 
attention of the statesman, the economist, or the historian ; this contents 


relations of the question. 


itse!f with bare statistics and forms. This is not for lack of matter so much as 
from the lack of habit in this country of looking below the surface, and see- 
ing that land differs essentially from every other kind of property. American 
land tenures might be treated in either of the three methods illustrated in 
other portions of the book. Historically, much instruction could be derived 
from a study of the systems introduced by the early settlers into the several 
colonies. A system of community of property las been pointed out in these 
columns, at once in the New England colonies and in the French settle- 
ments on the Mississippi—whatever may have been their cause and origin. 
New York has still, we believe, some remnants of the manorial system ; and 
it is not impossible that a careful search would bring to light other peculiari- 
ties. ‘These, however, are matters of curiosity rather than of practical im- 


portance. The social and economic aspects of the land question afford many 


topics for discussion of a very practical nature, even in America. 
In regard to the Seuth, for example, Mr. Fisher only gives us a hint that 


since the war there has appeared a tendency towards small holdings. This 
is very true; in fact, it is almost a truism ; but how does this tendeney work 


The plantation system—partly an outgrowth 


in regard to the plantations ? 


of circumstances, partly a partial copy of the manorial system of England— 
had a tar wider effect than merely that of giving form to American slavery. 
ft is the foundation of the social system of the South; it is the territorial 
of Massachusetts; and it seems 
destined to give shape to the free labor of the future as it did to the slave- 
labor that 
marked during the first few years after emancipation; the small holdings 


unit of South Carolina, just as the town is 


has passed away. At all events, this tendency was very clearly 
were parts of plantations, and there were manifest tendencies towards the 
development of communistic rights on the part of the freedmen of the several 
plantations. It was not to be expected that these tendencies should survive 
the establishment of a completely free society ; it is, however, not impossible 


that some plantations are still held in common by their freedmen, as they 


were six or eight years ago. Again, the decay of the New England towns 


deserved consideration in an essay of this sort. It results from a twofold 
a centralizing one, which leads the dwellers on the farms to 


move into the villages, and which drains the country towns to build up the 


ovement: 


cities; and an economical one—which is, indeed, dispersive—a movement 
from the hard and unremunerative labor of New Engiand to the rich lands 


of the West These movements are independent of each other It is every 
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way best that these rocky hills should be left to become pasture and forest : 
on the other hand, the rapid centralization suggests more serious and threa- 
tening problems. Another question which arises is as to the tendency of 
land itself—whether this, too, is becoming centralized, like everything else. 
Is the abandoned land in New England bought up by a few capitalists ; and 
if so, will this be a source of political power? Are the farms in the West 
getting into fewer and fewer hands? Are foreigners taking the place of 
native citizens in the ownership and cultivation of land, both West and 
Kast? On the whole, one would say that if native Americans are leaving 
the farms and thronging to the cities, it is because they are needed there to 


| perform, on the whole, a higher order of services to civilization ; and that, if 
| land is coming into a few hands, there is no danger of its being the source of 


} they do. 


excessive political power, so long, at least, as the great corporations stand as 
It is not the possession of land, but the existence of a landed 
aristocracy, with special privileges and powers of jurisdiction, that is peril 


| ous to freedom. 


We have indicated a few of the points that an essay upon the Tenure of 
Land in the United States ought to take up. In regard to the rest of the 
book, we have little but grateful commendation. We have indicated one 


| subject in relation to France which we wish had been followed out ; the 


| discussion as Mr. Seebohm’s in the Fortnightly Review. 


essay on Treland, too, needs for its fall comprehension some such historical 
If we went on to 
wish for essays upon the southern and northern countries of Europe, and 
upon the relies of Roman agrarian institutions in Italy, France, and Spain, or 
for a sketch of the primitive systems of land tenure in the Celtic countries 
similar to those given by Mr. Morier and Mr. Fancher for Teutonie and Sla- 
vie communities, we should be indicating materials for another volume as 
large as this. 
NUMEROUS POETS.* 
3. 

i E. books iu metre are doubtless the class of books most apt to accumu- 

late upon the editorial table and lie there unreviewed. Not to speak ot 
the poetical collections made into gift-books for the holidays, nor of the vo- 
lumes of “ favorite poets ” and “household books of poetry,” which are apt 
to be not very different in different years, nor of the new editions got out for 
various reasons #r on various pretexts, there are also the many volumes, 
more numerous with each year, containing the cultivated verses of the man 
of cultivation, which having everything else but not the indescribable some- 
thing, make no very peremptory call for description and criticism ; and, stil! 
more numerous, there are the many, many volumes—these, too, being not so 


} different from their predecessors in other years—in which the new aspirant 


sends out his venture watched with so many hopes and appealing for a wel- 


| come often so far other than gods and columns are able to give it, that these 


volumes, too, like the rest, are often suffered to lie without welcome at al. 
But putting together familiar names and obscure new ventures of little value 


| or none, and works the fame of which is long established and which no num 


ber of new editions or of designs by well-known artists can ruin or injure, we 
will endeavor to say a few words about each of the books of poetry which 
remain over from last year unnoticed by us. 

The thin volume with the title of “Ivy Leaves ” contains a great deal that 
we feel sure will please many readers as being well-finished verse infused 
with poetry, and a great deal that we should think might be found very con- 
solatory by many devout and wearied hearts which, needing consolation, are 
accustomed to seek it in the truths of Christianity, but hardly to find it with 
out the sympathy and help of others. Miss Atkinson’s prelusive verses 
indicate with sufficient distinctness the prevailing tone of her book, which if 
hopeful is hopeful with a borrowed hope and strong in another’s strength : 


* This Ivy grew upon the dear church wall, 
Clong loving round its pillars, crept across 
The colored splendors of its window fair, 

And leaned where it could feel the organ thrill 
Which shook our hearts too with its harmony. 


“ This Ivy hung above the eacred porch 
And made the carven arches bright and fair 
With little creeping sprays of tender green, 
A memory of summer in the snow, 
The joy of Christmas lingering all the year. 
* “Tvy Leaves. By Mary Ellen Atkinson.”’ Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 
1870. 
* Our Poetical Favorites. By A.C. Kendrick.” New York ; Sheldon & Co. 1872 
“* Lyrical Poems. By Francis Turner Palgrave.’ London aud New ) ork ; Mac- 
millan & Co. 1871. 
** So: gs of the Heart. Selected from many Sources.” Illustrated by T. Moran, R. 
S. Gifford, Mrs. Hallock, Miss Ledyard, Hoppin, McEntee, etc. New York: C. Serib- 
ner & Co. 1872. 
“Imogen, and Other Poems.” Boston: B. B. Russell & Co. 1871. 
‘**Poems. By Wm. Allen Batler.”” Boston: J. R. Osgood & Co. 1871. 
** Admetus,and Other Poems. By Emma Lazarus.’ New York: Hurd & Houghton 
1871. 
** Landmarks, and Other Poems. 
Houghton, 1872 


New York: Hurd & 
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** Under this Ivy I have entered in 
From all the tumult of the outer world 
Into the quiet of my Father's house, 
From all the deat and burden of the day 
Into the joy of peace and holy reat 


* Under this Ivy I have passed again 

Out from the sacred stillness and the songs 

Of happy worship to the work-day worid, 

Retreshed and strengthened. For dear memory’s sak« 

1 pluck these Ivy leaves to take with me.” 
So her verses, too, are ivy-leaves rich in associations with the church, where 
she has found “refreshment, light, and peace,” 


* And filled her heart with music sweet and calm.”’ 


Readers who are indifferent to such considerations as have moved Miss 
Atkinson to most of her singing will perhaps like best the poem called “ The 
Nixie,” which, though not out of key with its companion pieces, owes mor 
to the moral imagination than they, and is, less purely the product of religious 
feeling. 

“Our Poetical Favorites” 
than four hundred pages and, we should think, nearly as many separate poems 


is a volume of handy size, containing more 
and parts of poems. It should therefore contain the poetical favorites of a 
creat many persons whose favorite pieces are different, and favored for diffe- 
rent or opposing reasons; and should contain, besides, one would say, the 
poetical favorites of a great many people wh are not very fond of poetry. 
Both these things which on seeing it one would expect it to do, Mr. Kendrick’s 
volume does in fact do. 
sons fondest of poetry, or very many such favorites, we would not say. It 


That it contains all the poetical favorites of the per- 


is a popular collection, consisting of such pieces of standard poetry as have 
been approved by the consenting voices of the average taste and the educated 
taste, and, with these standard pieces, many such poems as find their way 
from newspapers, song-books, and volumes of current minor poetry into the 
Mingled with the other pieces 
are many hymns. There are few readers, however, who may not find the 
volume good and useful. Any reader of poetry may profitably spend half 
an hour now and again over the semi-poems, which in the eyes of most are 
the best and truest poetry. Neither “Jamie’s on the Dark Blue 
“Look on me with thy dark brown eyes, Philip my King,” is probably a 
favorite poem with Mr. F. T. Palgrave; but it is pleasant enough to have 


collections of readers who make serap-books. 


Sea” nor 


them at hand, along with “ A Soldier of the Legion,” and the like. But 
in view «of the fact that there is a “second and enlarged” edition 


” 


of “Our Poetical Favorites,” and the fact that other editions will no doubt 
succeed this, we feel impelled to say to Mr. Kendrick that we think he has 
already erred in the direction of too easy inclusion, and that to suppose that 
this 


“a work of triple the size conld scarcely exhaust the treasures of 
f is, in our judgment, a mistake which tends 


department of our literature ” 
to the injury of his book. What is meant by “ this department of our litera- 
ture”? Not surely all the smooth verses that anybody may write which 
may succeed in getting into print. 

Mr. Palgrave’s “ Lyrical Poems” is an original volume of verse by the 
well-known compiler of “ The Golden Treasury of Songs and Lyries,” and if 
we can promise the reader of the original verses none of the delight, we ean 
assure him of some of the concomitant pleasures, which he has had in using 
the “Treasury.” Rarely is there in Mr. Palgrave’s verse anything that 
strikes the chords which answer to poetry, but there is an elevating refine- 
went of feeling, a precision of not very weighty thought expressed with 
niceness, an instinctive withdrawal from all that is coarse of texture and of 
low nature rather than a lofty remoteness from all but high things, an ele- 
gant simpleness of workmanship, and—for a nearest approach to poetry—an 
occasional sweetness of sentiment, as of the sentiment of conjugal love-niak 
ing or of paternal! affection, which will all be found very agreeable by most 
readers already familiar with Mr. Palgrave. There is also, as there could 
hardly fail to be, some verse amid Mr. Palgrave’s lyrics which embodies good 
criticism ; and we may add that of this some strikes us as being fair criti- 
cism upon a nuinber of Mr. Palgrave’s contemporaries who bold the opinion 
ihat we of to-day can be some other sort of Greeks in literature than Greeks 
uot worth having and at the same time spoiled moderns. And these might 
plead against Mr. Palgrave’s criticism in “The Ancient and Modern Muses” 
some of the expressions in his dedication, which is addressed “to the i) 
tal memory of Athens.” 


nnor- 
The dedication is a regret that the liberalism of to- 
day is in certain respects inferior to that of immortal Greece, and, so far, is 
an incitement to that waste of strength of which many of the younger poets 
have afforded examples. 
dedication— 


Much more encouraging than the regrets of the 


“ That unfantastic strain 
Void of weak fever and self-conscions cry, 
Truth bold and pure in her own nakedness, 
What modern hand can try, 
Tracing the delicate line twixt More and Less *"’ 
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—much more likely to promote effort and activity in the direction of the true 


development of the modern literary spirit, are words like these, from ‘The 


Ancient and Modern Muses” 


* But we who work with smal! 
And less refined material mould 
This close conglomerate Englis} speech 

Bequest of many tribes that each 
Brought here and wrought at from 


kil} 
er &k 


of o 


* Residuum rough eked out bv rhyme, 
Barbarian ornament unecont! 
Our hope is less to last through Art 
Than deeper searching of the heart, 
Than broader ranve of uttered truth 


~ One keen-cut group, one deed or aim 
Athenian Sophocles cou ] : 
And rest content :—but Shakespeare's sta 
Must hold the to every a 
A thousand fornis and passions glow 


ad show 


Upon the world-wide canvas. So 
With larger scope our art we ply, 
And if the crown be harder won 
Diviner rays around it ran 
With strains of fuller harmony 


the 
that 


the Greek 


This seems to us to be in 
We 
the relative 


main 


proposition per ectly wound ra 


serviceable, do not know we care much abou 


as to merits of and English tor 


shall be unwilling to believe that Mr. Palgrave has ever found eel , 
ductile to every thought, sentiment, and emotion of his mind and spirit 
that it 


native English was stiff and cumbersome. 


was a means of expression for him in comparison with whic! 


Yet, if he has not, and if. me 
ther, what would have become of the Greek tor 


over, he does not know, e 


had the Athenians of pure blood been able to perpetuate their race dow 
to these days of steamships in the .2gean, and Greek patriaré of the Holy 
Eastern Church at Athens, and a King George from Thule reigning oy 
Lacedwemon and Thebes, we do not see how it is very pertinent to tl 
tion ip hand to bring the “ material moulds" into comparisor The t 
statement of the case would seem to be, as Mr. Palgrave says. that 

Our hope is less to last through Art 
—of the Greek type- 

* Than deeper sear ng hear 

And brouder range of uttered truth‘ 

and this is not only our hope, but it is the burden laid upon us, and from it 
there ix no escape. Mentioning as good examples of Mr. Palgrave'’s more 
popular manner snch pieces as * The Old Year,” * The Three Ages.” © Now 
and Ever,” and *“ Eugenia,” we take leave of cur author by quoting these tw 
pretty stanzas, “To a Child,” whieh hi not unfairly of M Palgrave 
range and the degree of skill with which he works within it 


‘If by any device or knowledze 





The rosebud its b ty could know 
It would stay a rosebud for ever 
Nor into its falness grow 
1 couldst Know OWN sWeetness 
? fe artic =v 
dat b } or ¢ 
“ - ne ple 
‘Songs of the Heart” is an illustrated Christ mid New Yea hoo! 
and is the third yolame of the reissue of Folk Songs, of which * Song | 
is the first an Songs of Home” the s hes S$ toinclude one ot) 
volume called * Songs of Nature,” and when that is issued we shall ] 
the original volume ot k Songs i fon llustra volumes. embel] " 
after designs by American artists, a LOTEON enlarged by the additio 
new poems. In this volume, for example, we have Mr. E. C. Sted 
pretty poem of The Doorstep,” whieh appeared a couple of years wo fo 
the first time, and there are also three new poems taken from Seriby 
Monthly, of which one, * Making Port.” has much un mventional vigor of 


Love's Young Dream,” is cleve 


agreeably Te lolent of New Yi rk as 


description, and another, 


enough as rr 


7 a ee : 
de société, ws i Brady's photograph of th 


sexton of Grace Chu ch, or a eard of mvitatio >a ba li honor of th 
Grand Duke Alexis. As toits merit as i colle tion of poeu Sone + 

deart “ is such, considering the use for which it is intended, that we do not 
feel called upon to praise it or to blame it. It is better than the publisher 


might justifiably have made, and it might have been made better without 
trouble or without danger to its chances of sale. We glance at the table of 
contents, and see on one page, in the order here preserved, the names of 
Tennyson, Browning, Werdsworth, Mrs. Norton, Dobell, Leigh Hunt, Maria 
Brooks, W. S. Roseoe, ** H. H.,” M. Dodge, N. A. W. Preist, J. G. Hol- 
land, George Macdonald, Lytton, ‘*‘ H. H.” again, Dunlap, and sixteen others 


of about equal and equally various merit. Our priucipal fault-finding would 


be directed against the designers, we believe. 


trate Leigh Hunt's pretty 


Mr. Hoppin having to design 





verse about a prettier incident 


Be 
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which occurred in the course of his acquaintance with the Carlvles, might 
better than represent Mrs. Carlyle,in “Jenny Kissed Me,” as a 


youthful maiden kissing her toothless grandfather And there was a re- 


have done 


I sabout fitting the picture to the me 
he case of Mrs ‘Too Late 


ved is the illustration of Waller's “ Girdle,” 


aning of the poem 


Hallock’s desiga for [ Stayed.” Similarly 


and bad for other reasons, and 
‘ly disagreeable enongh to have their disagreeableness pointed out, are the 
illustrations to “ Dolly Sullivan,” “James Mellviile’s Child,” and “ A Musical 
Box.” . 
We hardly expect to be believed, but the author of “Imogen” prints 
volume of verse, seriously intended, of which this is a favorable speci- 
men: 
**Soon came the banquet, 
And the guests were ranged around; 
While at the head the host 
Presided like a prince. 
The smoking joints he cleaved with his unsheathed eword 
The showered blows fell thick and fast, 
Quick as the eagie’s wing that smites 
The unresisting air in mortal agony.” 
Of Mr. William Allen Butler's book, the best known verses, those called 
* Nothing to Wear,” are likewise the best—though for that matter they are 
not different from many others of their author's verse, except in being 
more fortunate of their subject, which 
obvious satire, and evoked from Mr. Butler what it suggested to the average 
satirist of the newspapers : 
** Miss Flora McFlimsey, of Madison Square, 
Ilias made three separate journeys to Paris, 
And her father assures me each time she was there, 
That she and her friend Mrs. Harris 
(Not the lady whose name is so famous in history, 
But plain Mrs, H. without romance or mystery) 
Spent six consecutive weeks without stopping 
In one continuous round of shopping 
Shopping alone, and shopping together, 
At ail hours of the day, and in all sorts of weather, 
For all manner of things a woman can put 
(in the crown of her head or the sole of her foot, 
Or wrap round her shoulders or fit round ber w ist,” etc., ete. 


Tio serious pieces which are here published with these and some similar 
conic pieces are of no distinctive character. 

Miss Emma Lazarus gives us a volume of poetry nearly all of which is of 
promise either for what it is or for what it is not. Among the pieces of the 
latier sort we count the greater number of poems in her volume, because of 
their freedom from the common faults of youthful writers of verse, and espe- 
ciatly youthful female writers of verse. In each case, either her selection of 
her subject, or else her grasp of it and her thoughtful way of dealing with it, 
whether wisely chosen or not, indicate more than common ability, and sepa- 
rate her from the writers of the ordinary sentimental verses adorned with 
Among the pieces which we think are to be 
peaised for positive merits of their own are those composing a series which 
These are in a way sentimental poems; but 
there is in them a naturalness of sentiment, a force and apparent honesty, 
united with a certain artistic reserve, of expression, a firm hold on the reali- 
ties of feeling amid temptations to morbidness of feeling, which altogether 
scem to us worthy of marked praise and to augur weil for the writer’s future. 
Of the “ Admetus,” the “ Tannhiiuser,” the “ Lohengrin,” and the “Or- 
pheus ” the execution is to be commended, we think, rather than the choice 
of subjects or anything that the author imports of her own into the old tales. 
Like her translations, they probably have done her more good as practice 
pieces than they will do any one else. It is perhaps worth while to say that 
Miss Lazarus informs her readers—the imputation of plagiarism having been 
brought against her in private circles—that “ Admetus” was completed 
before the publication of Mr. William Morris’s “Love of Alcestis,” and 
* Tannhiiuser”’ before the same gentleman's “Hill of Venus.” The dis- 
claimer was hardly necessary, we should say, outside of the private circles. 
Miss Lazarus's blank verse is not strictly her own; a poet’s mastery of that 
most difficult metre comes later; but the tiresome diffuseness, the ill-judged 
archaisms, and thecloying smooth sweetness of Mr. Morris’s versification 
Miss Lazarus is far from. And as for te subjects, whose are they not that 
chooses to take them ? 

Mr. Piatt’s volume called *‘ Landmarks” takes its title from its first half- 
Of all these we may say that their pervading feeling is that with 
which a certain sort of Western man, who can partly remember the pioneer 
divs of the Middle West, now regards or recalls the vestiges of the past 
while around him he hears the roar of the railroad trains and the clatter of 
inachinery, and sees the lights of the city beside the stream where he knows 
the smoke of his: father’s solitary chimney was once all that dimmed the 
prairie air, A certain sort of a Western man, we say, for there is a retro- 

ive peusiveness about Mr. Piatt’s poetry that one does not think of as 
ecling which would agitate most Western men engaged in contemplat- 
internal improvements. The wheat-shedyes cut br the sickle, the old 


imagery more or less successful. 


the author names “ Epochs.” 


dozen poems 


‘nvited to an easy exercise of 
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stage-coach and the baiting tavern, Mr. Piatt’s muse takes to more kindly 
than to the six-storied hotels and the “through lines” and MeCormick’s 
reapers, of which we have no dowbt he approves during business hours. Cheer 
ful enough, however, is the sonnet t'iat closes the series of poems we have 
mentioned. The poet paints an escu’cheon for some one of the new States 
Which are arising in the West, and tie picture drawn by him of the present 
and future of yet another Ohio will se ve also as a picture of the past and 
present of the Ohio in which he writ 
“ Far offa young State ri-es full of might: 
I paint its brave escutcheon. Near at hand 
See the log cabin in the rouzh clearing staud ; 
A woman by its door with steadfast sigut, — 
Trustiul looks Westward where, uplifted bright, 
Some city’s Apparition, weird and grand, 
In dazzling quiet fronts the lonely land, , 
With vast and marvellous structures wrought of light, 
Motionless on the burning cloud afar :— 
The haunting vision of the time to be, 
After the heroic age is ended here, 
Built on the boundless still horizon’s bar 
By the low sun, his gorgeons prophecy 
Lighting the doorway of the pioneer.” 
This seems to us good, and a3 good a; anything else in Mr. Piatt’s volume, 
though in the other poems there is much of pretty fancy. The best thing 
about the yolume, perhaps, is that its contents, be their worth much or little, 
are Mr. Piatt’s own. It is easy to exagzerate the value of this quality in 
poetry ; but it is not easy to exaggerate its rarity in poetry not of the higher 
order, and in virtue of possessing it Mr. Piatt’s poetry has a claim to re- 
membrance, and he to the thanks of his readers. 


“THE SPEAKER'S” PENTATEUCH.* 

| gpa idea of the work before us was conceived, as the preface informs us, 
some eight years ago by the veteran Speaker of the British House of 
Commons, the Right Hon. J. Evelyn Denison, who felt that “ there was a 
want of some commentary upon the Sacred Books in which the latest in- 
formation might be made accessible to men of ordinary culture,” and in which 
every educated man “ might find an explanation of any difliculties his own 
mind might suggest, as well as of any new objections raised against a particular 
These few werds explain the real, or at least. the princi- 
pal, object of the work. It isto form a bulwark of defensive criticism, erected 
against sceptical attacks originating in “the changing phases of physical, 
philological, and historical knowledge.” The Speaker consulted on his pro- 
ject the Archbishop of York, who undertook to form a company of divines, 
each of whom was to expound the portion of Scripture “for which his studies 
might best have fitted him.” The Canon of Exeter was chosen editor. The 
work was divided into eight sections, of which the volume before us—about 
930 double-columned and very neatly printed large 8vo pages—embraces the 
first. For cases of dispute the Archbishop of York aud the Regius Profes- 
sors of Divinity of Oxford and Cambridge were appointed a committee of 
reference. It was decided to repriut the Authorized English Version, with- 
out alteration, with the marginal references and renderings, and to amend in 
he notes all translations of passages proved to be incorrect. Subjects in- 
volving much research and fuller illustration were to be treated in separate 
essays at the end of each chapter, book, or division. This was in brief the 
plan of the Commentary, and it has been adhered to under many expected 
and some unexpected difficulties. Three contributors, two of whom had un- 
dertaken the commentary of Exodus and Numbers, died before the publica- 
tion could be begun, which considerably augmented the labor of the survi- 
vors. Of these, the Bishop of Ely, E. Harold Browne, has contributed to 
the first volume the general introduction to the Pentateuch, the introduction 
to Genesis, and the commentary and critical notes to the same book; the 
editor, the introduction to Exodus, the commentary and notes to the first 
nineteen chapters of the latter book, and three comprehensive essays “On 
the Route of the Israelites from Rameses to Sinai,” “On the Bearings of 
Egyptian History upon the Pentateuch,” and “On Egyptian Words in the 
Pentateuch”; Samuel Clark, Vicar of Bredwardine, the commentary and 
notes to the last twenty-one chapters of Exodus, and the introduction and 
the commentary and notes to Leviticus; and T. E. Espin, Rector of Walla- 
sey, the introduction to Numbers, a portion of the commentary and notes to 
the same book—the rest being by the late Vicar of Barrington, J. F. Thrupp 

—and the introduction and the eommeutary and notes to Deuteronomy. 
That a work published under such auspices, with such aims, and with 
such literary forces and resources at its disposal, represents both a great deal 
of orthodoxy anda great deal of learning, need hardly be stated. To illustrate 
the former, it will suffice to notice that the writer of the general introduction 


book or passage.” 





* The Holy Bible according to the Authorized Version (a.D. 1611), withan Expla- 
natory and Critical Commentary, and a Revision of the Translation by Bishops and 
other Clergy of the Anglican Church. Edited by F. C. Cook, M.A., Canon of Exeter. 
Vol. I... Part I. : Genesis—Exodas. Vol. I., Part IL.: Leviticus—Deuterenomy. New 
York: Charles Scribuer & Co. 1871. 
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to the Pentateuch, destined chiefly to vindicate Moses’s authorship of it, finds 
it “ extremely probable that the very momiee of Moseswas .. .. st cal 


" 


Tabernacle and a 


up first in the fterwards in the Temple” (p. 11); that in the 


history of creation he sees “ihat which was very probably the ancient pyi 
meval record of the formation of the world,” and ‘“ may even have been com- 
“dl to eon- 
clude that the Deluge is described as from the point of view of an eye-wit- 
ess” (p. 75) and that in the nar 

lity . . . the very gihien' in which the patriarch Shem described to 


munieated to the first man in his innocence ” (27); that he is ‘] 


1 rative of that event we have “in all proba 
bi 
the ancestors of Abraham that which he himself had seen and in which he had 
borne so great part” (p. 76); and that it 
times preceding the collection of the Hebrew Scriptures and their paraphrases 
even “a Targum on the Pentateuch would easily be 
viter” (p. 14). 
tical age, not rare in books calling themselves critical, we may be allowed to 
state them without an attempt at refutation. 
defence of views so extreme, though of very unequal value, and not at all 
novel, are mostly very ably presented. 
they are apt rather to strengthen than to create belief 
Canon of Excter’s plea for Moses’s authorship of Exodus—that contained in 
the second paragraph of the introduction to that book, and drawn from the 
characteristies of the narrative and of the lawgiver—is, if not convincing, at 
least very strong. Another, presented in-the following paragraph, which 
makes the account of the ten plagues of Egypt a proof of the antiquity and 
authenticity of the book, is at least equally feeble, to use a very mild expres- 
sion, Some points of the gencral introduction are equaily infelicitous. 
Thus we hear that “nothing points to Joshua as the writer of the Pent 
teuch ” (p. 19), au assertion which is easily refuted by a comparison of Deut. 
xxix. 10, 11: “You stand this day 
your captains of your tribes, your elders, and your officers, with all the men 
of Israel, your little ones, your wives, aud thy stranger that is in thy camp, 
from the hewer of thy wood unto the drawer of thy water,” with the account 
(Josh. xxiii. 2) of the call “for all Israe!, and for their elders, and for their 
heads, and for their judges, and for their officers,’ by Joshua, who had re- 
ceived the Gibeonites and made them “hewers of wocd and drawers of 
water for the congregation” (Josh. ix). And here we must still further 
remark that the substitution of one letter for another in the Hebrew text 
will change the words of Deut. rendered in the Authorized English Version 
“vour captains of your tribes” (Heb. shibtekhem) into “your captains, your 
judges” (shofetekhem), the very words of the corresponding passage in 
Joshua—the Hebrew having the same word for “ captains” and “ heads.” 
In the same way, we are told (P. 7 that “Samuel . . . . is no- 
where presented to us as a legislator,’ t 


seems to him probable that in the 


handed down memoe- 
Couelusions and beliefs of this kind being, even in this eri- 


The arguments used for the 


In general, however, we may say 
A portion of the 


all of you before the Lord your God ; 


1 face of the Biblical statement that 
when appointing the first king “ Samuel I told the people the manner of the 
kingdom [in the Heb. text, mishpat hammelukhah, the law of royalty], and 

wrote it in a book [in the original, bassefer, in tre book], and laid it up be- 
fore the Lord” (1 Sam. ix. 25). And again we hear (p. 19) that “ David is 
as little likely as Samuel to have had time for composing the Pentateuch or 
drawing up its sanctions,” 
and the hero of his people, yet by no means exercising that kind of control 


for “he was a man of war, and though the darling 
and influence which is needful for one who would impose a new code of civil 
—as if Justinian and Napoleon had elaborated their codes 
with their own pens, in times of profound peace, and had been revered 
saints by their nations, far above David, who had only such men as Gad, 
Nathan, Asaph, Heman, and Jeduthun to aid him in his labors, and to 
vindicate him before Israe]. Strange to say, while the Bishop of Ely over- 
looks the prosaic bassefer (in the book) quoted above, and referring to a 
book kept before the Lord, he finds (p. 10) in the assefer used in the elevated 
style of Isaiah (xxix. 11, 12), a mention of the book, viz., of the Law, and in 
that mention an argument for the antiquity-of the latter, and changes (p. 10) 
the “they shall lick the dust like a seipent” of the Authorized Version 
(Micah vii. 17) into “they shall lick the dust like the serpent,” in order to 
have an allusion to the serpent of Paradise, as if nouns with the definite 
article were never used in Hebrew in an indefinite sense. Now, the very 
chapter of Isaiah which he quotes from contains a number of exainples to 
tae contrary: “As when an hungry man [Heb. hara’ab, the hungry man] 
dreameth ;” “as when a thirsty man [hatztzame, the thirsty man] dream- 
eth;” “into a fruitful field” [/akkarme!, into the fruitful field]; “for a 
thing of nought [battohu, for the thing of nought]. The argument for the 
pre-Mosaic origin of the name Jehovah (p. 25) drawn from the form of the 
verb underlying it is still more fallacious. “In Hebrew,” we are told, “the 
verb is always hayah, though in Syriac and Chaldee it is always havah. A 
name, therefore, derived from harah, aud existing in ancient Hebrew, must 
have come down from a time prior to the separation of the Hebrews from 
their kindred Aramzeans, i. ¢., not later than the time of Abrahaw.” But the 


and religious laws ’ 


. . ( re 
ation. V5 
1 is that while the Chaldee has only kavah for to be, the Hebrew bas 
and havah, and that the latter form occurs not only in Eeclesi 


asta ; 9 ay x 
astes (11. 22) and N 


both hayah 
ehemiah (vi. 6), where it may be an Aramaism, but also 
in Genesis (xxvii. 29) and Isaiah (xvi. 4 

Without entering into a close examination of the single notes and ¢ 
ments, or of the special treatises contained in the “Speaker's Commentary,” 


we must observe, in general, that the work is, on the whole, very ably and 


elaborately done; that the netes are specially renarkable for clearness and 
conciseness ; that the value of the criticisins is often impaired by foregone 
conclusions, to which the results of enquiry must be adapted; that some ot 


the essays are characterized by a timidity of judgment which betrays the 
compiler; and that, in spite of many it rperte tious, this revised English 
Bible cannot fail to be acknowledged as one of the foremost publications in t! 

field. Amovg its minor imperfections is a lack of uniformity in the English 
equivalents for Hebrew and Egyptian words. Compare, for instance, Zeha 

(p. 496) with chelev (p. 500) and nabhi (p. 654), in which }, rv, and dh repre 
sent one and the same Hebrew sound; or * Zalow” with “Zaru” (p. 456), 
and the often repeated “Shasou” with the equally frequent * Aperu” in 
the Egyptian essays. Of misprints and me of the pen, too, oceur such as 
be’aroth (lieb.) for me’aroth (p. 4064); meberoth (Heb.) for mekheroth (p. 492) 

tocalhoth for tokhahoth, and elleh for eleh (p. @91 


(p. 18); Ainnur for kinnor (p. 57); “tl 


); seer (Heb.) for shee 

i¢@ Persian greifen” tor “the Persian 
girifthen or gristhe n (Ger. gre ift ny” (p- 52). The note on * Ur of the Chal 
dees (). 33) opens with the false statement that “there is great diversity of 
opinion as to the site of this city, except that it was in the southern part ot 
Babylonia ”--a statement refuted in the following sentences. 

CASTILIAN DAYs.* 
: ‘Dypgebecegiees Days" is not so much a book of travel as a collection of 


essays on a number of topies to which Mr. Hay, being in Spain 





naturally gave some attention and concerning which, being a ready and 


himself to write. 





villing writer, he naturally set The result of his observa 
tion and activity is a more than usually readable book, from which one may 
pleasantly learn something of Spain as she is, while at the same time lea: 

ing something about Mr. Hay’s opinion as to the necessity of establishing a 
repubiic in Spain; as to the maligu influence of Catholicism on Spanis! 
well-being; as to the works and wa 
as to the Spanish character, and the 
various other matters whi 


ys of Hee yernoe politicians and 
ses of its being what it is; and as to 


statesm 


ch are matters of opinion or of fact, and of which 
leave his reader in 

We have not the 
ualifies us to form a satisfactory 


Mr. Hay treats with a clearness and forcibleness whicl 

no doubt as to the conclusions at which he has arrived. 
knowledge of Spain, present and future, that q 
judgment, but we have found ourselves, as we read, reserving our assent to 
author’s. Here, for instance, is one which is 
In January, 1870, the true cours 

1, says Mr. Hay, was once for all to discard the idea that 
constitutional monarchy, that form of govern- 


more than one opinion of our 
of constant occurrence through the book : 


h statesinet 


for Sp a nis 
any good was to be got from 
ment being “a compromise with tradition, unworthy of the time,” and use 
less in the attitude of free choice in which Spain at that time stood. Then, 
the absolute monarchy being an evident impossibility, there remained the 
republic, and the republic, says Mr. Hay, was “the only logical solution 
and the one haying more and better chances than any other of giving the 
country peace. This may turn out to beso; meantime, one cannot but think 
that the Spaniards themselves may properly be presumed to know somethi 

of what kind of a government ther thiuk they want; that though the ign 
rance of Spaniards concerning the advantages of a republic is disgraceful, that 
is noreason for at once making Spain into a republic, but rather an appreciable 
reason for not doing so at present; and that Spanish statesmen may go so 
far as to concede to Mr. Hay, as one of them did, that America is fortunate 
and enviable in having no traditions, and yet may go on to demand for Spain 
Mr. Hay’s ‘compromise with tradition, unworthy of the time "—: 


gves in some ef the countries outede of Spain. 





as the time 
All things considered, and 
considering especially the fact that there is not any republic in Spain, one 
thinks that Mr. Hay might have done well to keep in his mind a saying of 
another interlocutor of his, a pessimist, who remarked that Spain would no 
doubt have the republic sooner or later, and added that the only trouble would 
be for the first five or six hundred years. 

There are several other things in “ Castilian sito besides the author's 
“al for the abstr 
iully along with him, a make one wish that a writer of such apti- 
tude and cleverness were more careful and restrained. For example, the Pope 
of Rome is the Searlet Woman no doubt; and the Protestant cantons of 
Switzerland surpass in prosperity the Romish cantons ; but in spite of those 


generous rather than well-judged z et republic which indispose 


one to fo 
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The 


avd similar truths for which we also are strenuous, Mr. Hay might advan- 
tageously have considered a moment before observing incidentally, while talk- 

g of Spanish doctors, that the mass for the sick is “a ghastly mummery ” 
and njurlous to patient —irrespective, it seems, of the fact that a sick 


Spaniard may have views as to the efficacy of the mass different from those 
in good health, and may thrive on 
the celebration of it, while the effect on us or on Mr. Hay would be highly 
prejudicial 


entertained by an American Protestant 


However, in spite of some interferences with the reader's pleasure, “ Cas- 
tila Days” isa very readable book 
the atte 


the 


-s0 trustworthy is Mr. Hay’s sense of what 


will agreeably engage ition of the general reader without jading it, 


describes, s good were his 


so interesting is which he 


nation 


opportunities of close observation of the political leaders who have been of 


especial interest of late, and so much more clear and lively than is common 


is his way of expressing bimself. Very well, for example, is it to find in a 
book of travel such a chapter as that entitled “ A Field Night in the Cortes,” 
in which Mr. Hay describes the personal appearance of the chiefs of the 
various political parties, tells intelligibly what was the question under dis- 
cussion and how the issue was made up, gives the substance of the debate, 
shows us how the ministry is trembling on the verge of parliamentary ruin, 


and then calls up General Prim to speak : 


“The Marquis of Perales, Vice-President, said as Silvela took his seat, 
The President of the Council of Ministers has the word.’ Prim slowly 
rose, holding his eye-glasses in his gloved hands. His face was as colorless 
and impassive as that of amummy. There was a rustle of moveient, as 
the house was wide awake bent forward to catch his first words. They were 
tull of soldierly bluntness: ‘1 am not going to discuss this law. T know 
nothing about these matters, and never talk about things [ do not under- 
stand. I have full confidence in the Minister of Hacienda, and so believe 
this law is a good one; this opinion is shared by my companions in the gov- 
ernment.’ Nothing could be more simple and frank than these words; yet 
they were deeply pondered and perteetly fitted to the occasion. No art 
could have improved them. They at once enlisted the sympathy of his fol- 
lowers, and set an example of party discipline. He continued, expressing 
his inability to understand the cause of this attack from the Liberal Union: 
*} can understand the opposition of M. Tutau; the Republicans desire the 
fall of the present government; and that of M. Muaquiz also, for the Car- 
lists wish the disappearance of this Cabinet and this Chamber; for the same 
reason [ was not surprised at the assault of M. Canovas.’ Here his voice 
aud manner, which had been as mild as that of an undertaker’s, suddenly 
changed, and he said with great dignity and solemnity, turning to the 
Unionist faction, ‘ But I cannot understand—I declare it with the sincerity 
of an honest man—the attitude of the gentlemen of the Liberal Union, be- 
cause, though my distinguished friend, M. Silvela, has clothed his opposi- 
tion with beautiful and elegant forms, still opposition, and of the rudest, it 
is, Which his lordship makes, not only to M. Figuerola but to the whole 
government.’ 
and disastrous results that would follow the Unionist attack, declaring 
that the Cabinet would immediately resign in a body. He recounted the 
efforts he had made to prevent the rupture, and his voice and utterance had 
something almost pathetic as he narrated his fruitless endeavors to find some 
ground for agreement. But as he closed a sort of transformation came over 
him. He seemed to grow several inches taller. He stood straight as a 
column, and his voice rang out like a trumpet over the hall: ‘They present 
us the battle. There remains no more for me to say than Radicals! defend 
yourselves! Let those who love me follow ne!’ What tremendous power 
there lies in the specch of a man of action! If any deputy but Prim had 
said these words, how coldly they would have fallen. But from him they 
were so many flashes of lightning. The house was ablaze in a second. The 
Radicals were cheering frantically. It was a battle-field speech, and had its 
deeply calculated effect. The phalanx was fused into one man. As the 
cheering died away, Topete was seen to rise from his seat by Prim and take 
him by the hand in sign of farewell. The gallant sailor uttered a word of 
energetic protest too low to be heard in the tumult, and then passed over to 
his triends of the Liberal Union. [It was now their turn to burst out in a 
shout of defiance. They surrounded the Admiral, embracing and weleom- 
ing him. For some minutes this wild agitation reigned in the Chamber. 
There was an excited tremor in the voice and bell of the President as he 
rung and shouted his unavailing appeals for order.” 

Then follows a brief deseription of the eager voting, and of the salvation 
of the ministry by a majority of six. 

Good, too, is the chapter entitled “The Cradle and the Grave of Cer- 
vantes,” with its description of the university, and its account of Sor Mar- 
cela and her poetry, se touching for what it implies and so good in itself. 
Perhaps there may be in this chapter rather more of the tendency towards 
fine writing which some tastes will have noted iu the passage just given 
above. Probably to this tendency may be due a noteworthy crror, origi- 
nally made by Victor Hugo if we recollect right, which has more than 
once been corrected: Mr. Hay speaks of Cervantes as having prepared him- 
self to die on the 17th of April, at which time he had been expecting his 
death te take place, but as having waited six days longer in order that his 
soul might be accompanied to the shades by the soul of Shakespeare, who 


died on the 23d, 


Protestant England, however, had not at the time of 
Shakespeare's death accepted the reformed calendar, and it was on the 23d of 


Nation. 
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April, old style, that Shakespeare died, so that Cervantes’s waiting, being 


| done in Catholic Spain, was without the intended effect. 


Other exeelleut parts of the book are the unbackneyed chapter on 
the hackneyed subject of bull-fighting, and the still better chapter de- 


| scribing a miracle play—a subject which is for the moment almost as hack 


neyed us the other, but which Mr. Hay makes interesting, as may appear 
from this brief extract, which gives, on the whole, a fair specimen of the 
The scenes of the play have been described effec 
tively, and these remarks follow: 


contents of the volume. 


“A curious observation is made by all foreigners of the abseuce of the 
apostles from the drama. They appear from time to time, but merely as 
supernumeraries. One would think that the character of Judas was espe- 
cially fitted for dramatic use. [ spoke of this to a friend, and he said that 
formerly the false apostle was introduced in the play, but that the sight of 
him so fired the Spanish heart that not only bis life but the success of the 
piece was endangered. This reminds one of Mr. A. Ward’s account of a 
high-handed outrage at ‘ Uiiky,’ where a young gentleman of good tamily 
stove im the wax head of ‘ Jewdas [searrit,’ characterizing him at the same 
time as a ‘ pewserlanimous cuss.’ 

“<To see these Mysteries in their glory,’ continued my friend, ‘ you 
should go into the small towns in the provinces, uncontaminated with rail- 
roads or unbelief. There they last several days. The stage is the town, 
the Temple scene takes place in the church, the Judgment at the city-hall, 


| and the procession of the Via Crucis moves through all the principal streets. 


| cobble-stones for half a day. 


The leading ré/es are no joke—carrying fifty kilos of wood over the mud and 
The Judas or Gestas must be paid double for 
the kicks and euffs he gets from tender-hearted spectators—the curses he 
accepts willingly as a tribute to his dramatic ability. His proudest boast in 
the evening is Querian matarme— They wanted to kill me!’ [ once saw the 
hero of the draina stop before a wine-shop, sweating like rain, an] positive- 
ly swear, by the life of the devil, he ante not carry his gallows a step far 
They brought bim a bottle of Valdepeias, and 
Some of us laughed 


ther unless he had a drink. 
he drained it before resuming his way to Golgotha. 


| thoughtlessly, and narrowly escaped the knives of the orthodox raffians who 


| unquestioning faith of the audience. 


| of absolute truth and vivid reality. 


| eott & Co. 


. ; ; - ot ae he world, is as yet a stranger to Spain. 
He continued for some time, showing the disorganizing | ce pangs 6 »I 


followed the procession.” 

“The most striking fact in this species of exhibition is the evident and 
To ail foreigners the show is at first 
shocking and then tedious ; to the good people of Madrid it is a sermon, {ull 
The class of persons who attend these 
spectacles is very different from that which you find at the Royal Theatre or 
the Comic Opera. They are sober, serious bourgeois, who mind their shops 
and go to mass regularly, and who come to the theatre only in Lent, when 
the gay world stays away. They would not dream of such an indiscretion 
as reading the Bible. Their doctrinal education consists of their catechisin, 
the sermons of the curas, and the traditions of the chureh. The miracle of 
St. Veronica, who, wiping the brow of the Saviour in the Street of Bitter- 
ness, finds his portrait on her handkerchief, is to them as real and reverend 
as if it were related by the Evangelist. The spirit of enquiry which has 
broken so many idols, and opened such new vistas of thonght for the minds 
It is the blind and fatal 
boast of even the best of Spaniards, that their country is a unit in religious 
faith. Nunea se disputé en Espana— There has never been any discussion in 
Spain ’—exclaims proudly an eminent Spanish writer.” 


The High Mills. By Katherine Saunders. (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
1872.)—This story differs from most in the fact that it has no 


| thing to do with love. To be sure, there is a line at the end of the book 


which announces the ringing of wedding-bells, but it seems as if it had strayed 


| into that place from some other novel, as there is nothing in the tale itself to 


| justi’y or to make the reader demand the usual ending. 


The whole story is 


| of aman who, out of contrition, gives up his life to those whom he has 


| wronged. 


The mysterious reason of this course is very well kept by the 


author, and we prefer not to disclose it to the reader, although the novel is 


not one of the conundrum kind, as they might be called, in which all interest 
is lost as soon as the plot is made clear. It is rather a study of a not parti 


| cularly interesting character in very peculiar cireumstances, and thus it lacks 
| one means of attracting readers which a love-story has to perfection, that, 


| counted a success. 


' struggle is a heroic one, and the success complete. 


namely, of interesting the reader by a certain reference to his own position 
in regard to one of the most idealized facts of human existence. Every true 
remark about love, every good love-story, will be of interest to almost every 
one; but a novel that does not treat of this passion has to find enough mate- 
rial that brings it into the same universal relation to us all before it can be 
Balzac has done this by analyzing and drawing some of 
the stain of the old Adam which clings to every one, and the result is 
a work which may be of the greatest merit, but yet leaves a distaste 
in the reader’s mind that is more terrible even than the grim reality, 
as if our minds were unconsciously more idealistic in their action in regard to 
what we know than is the realist with regard to what he only imagines. With- 
out by any means comparing our author with Balzac, it may be said that we 
have here a very different treatment of the question. We watch the struggle of 
the hero to escape {rom the meshes his own folly and misfortunes have wrought 
around him, and always without having our sympathy misdirected ; the 
But, while it may be 
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said that the book has good tendencies, it is also open to the objection of a 
certain heaviness in the management of the details, so that the total effect of 
the story is marred by inartistie construction. 
well drawn, and not without humor. The book, too, contains some good 
descriptions. On the whole, it can be recommended to those who may be 
tired of the novel ef social complications, and who care for something more 
serious than the small-talk of flirtations. This may not be a great work of 
art, but it is a sincere and not wholly unsuccessful effort to treat a serious 


subject with care and respect. 


Many of the characters are 


Through the Looking-Glass, and What Alice Found There. 
Carroll, author of “ Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland.” With fifty illustra- 
tions by John Tenniel. (New York and London: Macmillan & Co. 1872.) 
—It is seldom that the appearance of a child’s book attains the dignity of a 
literary “event,” but this distinction the long-promised and long-delayed 
sequel to “ Alice’s Adventures” may certainly lay claim tu. That it brings 
some disappointment, at least to the older readers and critics, ean hardly be 
doubted, though it has perhaps all the excellence of the former work as a 
true picture of a shifting dream ; and the notion of a Looking-glass Land, with 
its inverted ways, is certainly better than the original rabbit-hole labyrinth. 
Alice, too, remains the same well-bred, self-possessed, courageous child, 
under all circumstances, and her little talk, before and after her dream, to 
her kittens, is as charming as it is nicely studied and cleverly sustained. 
Wherever we meet Alice, indeed, the book cannot be called devoid of inte- 
rest; but recurring once more to the comparison with her ‘ Adventures,” 
we should say that the first half only of the “ Looking-Glass ” 
worthy of the author's lively genius. 


By Lewis 


is altogether 
The last six chapters, with a few ex- 
ceptions, are much below the level of the first six, in which, indeed, there is 
nothing so funny, to our mind, as the supper with the March Hare and the 
Hatter in the “ Adventures.” On the other hand, “Jabberwocky” 
“The Walrus and the Carpenter” 
poetry of the earlier work. 


and 
are hardly surpassed by any of the absurd 
Mr. Tenniel’s illustrations, as before, leave no- 
thing to be desired, while they do a great deal to lighten the latter portion 
of the story. 
briny beach, 


They are particuiarly felicitous in showing how, along the 


* The Walrus and the Carpenter 
Were walking clore at hand ; 
They wept like anything to see 
Such quantities of sand: 
‘If this were only cleared away,’ 
They said, ‘it wold be grand.’ * 


And how, as the little oysters stood out of breath and waited in a row, 


“* The time has come, the Walrus said, 
‘To talk of many things: 
Of shoes—and ships—and sealing-wax 
Of cabbages—and kings— 
And why the sea is boiling hot 
And whether pigs have wings.’ 


And, finally, when the wicked meal had been begun, how 


***T weep for you, the Walrus said ; 
‘I deeply sympathize.’ 
With sobs and tears ie sorted out 
Those of the largest size, 
Holding his pocket-handkerchief 
Before his streaming eyes. 


**O Oysters,” said the Carpenter, 

* You've had a pleasant run! 
Shall we be trotting home again ?° 
But answer came there none— 
And this was scarcely odd, because 

They'd eaten every one.” 


Mission Ridge and Lookout Mountain, with Pictures of Life in Camp and 
Field. By Benj. F. Taylor. (New York: D. Appleton & Co.; Chicago: S. 
C. Griggs & Co. 1372.)—We do not remember any newspaper correspondence 
from the front, during the war, which would be worth reprinting to-day for 
the facts it contained ; but the author of the sketches now reprinted in the 
book before us trusted chiefly to his fancy in his letters to the Chicago 
Evening Journal, and a fancy is as good now as it was then. These scraps 
are mostly mere notes suggested by what the author saw rather than repro- 
ductions of historical scenes and eyents, the poetical turn of the writer's 
mind leading him to reflective and imaginative comments evoked by the 
reality rather than to a statement of the bare reality itself. He describes but 
one battle which he witnessed, that of Mission Ridge, and even in this his 
fancy rather than his eye is called into play. He is rather too rich in the 
color of his descriptions to be serviceable as an eye-witness: the moral ele- 
vation at which the poet stands is too far above the level of the battle-field. 
But what he writes in this sketch, as in the others, is interesting if only be- 
cause it carries the reader back to the high resolve and ardent patriotism 


which reigned in the purest atmosphere of loyalty during the late rebellion " ygayer (ML). Letters on the Science of Religion 
7 


The Nation. 
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The letters seem more like fine writing now than they did then, when ther 
were sons and lovers and brothers at the 


a 


front, and 


their dangerous doiugs there ; and a whole book in a strai 


constant telegrams ot 


n more or less emo- 


tional is certainly harder on the writer than a 
paper, with prosaic columns to right and lett 


column or two in a daily news 


The author seems to have been in full sympathy with the rank and file, 


and he was very successful in seeing and describing their best side. He has 


1d it nstance he 
brings it out so well that we will quote him in illustration of a trait which 


caught the spirit of humor which pervaded the army, a 


one 


was oftener a sense than an expression that could be catried away in words 
It seemed to satisfy itself with reflection and to await patiently the opport 


nity to find a vent, and then perhaps in only a couple of 


f words, whic 
would hit or miss aceording to the hearer’s ability to understand then Phe 
scene is in a Western camp, where General Halleck was well remembered 


not quite a Napoleon | 
To save explanation of the soldier’s real employment 


and where, it may be supposed, he was thought to be 


, We will say that he 
was cleaning his musket. The paymaster was coming with his greenbacks 
“ An epitaph for a modern paymaster can be easily stolen from Halleck 


sweetest little poem, as thus: 
‘Green be the turf above him 


Just finishing the inscription, I read it and the explanation to a1 


rough In \ 
near by. He looked up with ‘ 


Old Halleck write that?’ ‘ Fitz-Greene,’ said 


I. ‘That's what's the matter,’ said he, and worked away at his musket 
again. 

Border Reminiscences. By Randolph B. Marey, U.S. Army line, py 
396. (Harper and Brothers.)—General Marey’s book is a portfolio filled 
with sketches of life upon the frentier. His “ Reminiscences ” are mostly o 
the humorous order, and depict the odd characters of remote army sta : 
Here are deseribed the major of the old régime, the braggadocio, the voc 
tric cadet, the army belle, and the practical jokes and drolleries which mak 
up so large a part of station life during times of peace. We are shown 
too, some well-known Southern characters. Tn one anecdote * General Sam 


Houston ” figures amusingly. Houston had not a little trickery in his cor 


and on a certain oecasion he had promised his support, in 
proaching Texan election, to each 


position ; an ap 


of two oO} fer offi 
He was a frequent visitor at the farm-house of one of candidates, a Mi 
Ww d. the General 

him a letter, in Houston's own handwriting, in which he 


latter to make every 
caught 


pose 


candidates 


these 





One morning this gentleman astonished by show 


had denounced his 
entertainer to the opposing candidate, and urged the 


effort to defeat him. Houston that he 
predicament ; however, he read the letter 
time. 


saw was in an unpleasant 


very carefully 


would be useless to deny 


in order to gain 
Pereeiving, at last, “ that it 


its authenticity. 
he turned up his eyes with a most puzzled and 


bew ldered 
ing at the same time iu soliloquy, ‘That handwriting 


Lh 


expression, say 
‘Tta 


ig ¢ ibles 


ily resen 
mine; but, if I wrote it, how does it happen that I 
thing about it?) That's what bothers me!’ After a 
went up to W——1 with the lett 


t YYoopen in fis lett han 


Cu ot remembe any 


moments re 


flection, he 





eyes, and, significantly shaking the index-finger of hand at the 
paper, said: ‘Who would suppose that I could ever have got so beastly 
drunk asto write such av absurd letter? You, my dear W——d. know me 


too well 
ments.’” 


to believe for an instant that this letter expresses my real senti 
Some of the stories of Major C——s, the Munchausen of a { 


sat 
post, are equally amusing. 


rontier 
General Marey's style is often weak and ver 
bose, and the illustrations of the book have little merit. But in spite of its 
imperfections it has a certain interest as describing a phase of life that is 
peculiar, we believe, to the American frontiers; and 


we can imagine that it 
will be even more inte henee to 


‘esting a hundred 


Ve 
history than it is to us to-day. 


ars 


some maker ot 
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